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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



From John Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 

at Harvard University. 

Mr. Grand's Elementary Treatise on Geometry contains much useful 
matter, not generally to be found in English works of this description. 
There is considerable novelty, also, in the style and arrangement. The 
subject appears to be developed in a manner well suited to the younger 
class of learners, and to such an extent, and with such illustrations, as 
renders it a valuable introduction to the more extended works on Ge- 
ometry. 

JOHN FAERAR. 

FfBRUART 18th, 1830. 



From G. B, Emerson , Principal of the English Classical School, 

Boston. 

Mr. Grund's Geometry unites, in an unusual degree, strictness of de- 
monstration with clearness and simplicity. It is thus very well suited to 
form habits of exact reasoning in young beginners, and to give them 
favorable impressions of the science. I have adopted it as a text book 
in my own school. 

• GEO. B. EMERSON. 

February 18th, 1830. 



From E. Bailey f Principal of the Young Ladies' High School, Boston. 

Dear Sir — From the specimens of your work on Geometry which I 
have seen, and especially from the sheets I have used in my school since 
It went to the press, I have formed a high opmion of its merits. The 
genera] plan of the work appears to be very judicious, and you have 
executed it with great ability. Simplicity has been carefully studied, yet 
not at the expense of rigid demonstration. In this r^ect, it seems ad- 
mirably fitted for the use of common schools. Believing your work cal- 
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dilated and destined to do much good, in a department of science which 
has been too long neglected, I hope it may soon become gt^nerally known. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

E. BAILEY. 
FxBRUiRT 17th, 1830. 



JFVom F. P* Leverettf Principal of the Latin Schoolf Boston. 

December 7th, 1830. 
D&kK Sir — I have looked with much satisfaction over the sheets of 
the second edition of your ' First Lessons in Plane Geometry.' It is a 
more simple and intelligible treatise on Geometry than any other with 
which I am acqueunted, and seems to me well adapted to the understand- 
ings of young scholars. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 

F. P. LEVERETT. 



From Wilham B. Fotple, Principal of the Monitorial School, Boston. 

BoBToir, February 17th, 1830. 
Mr. Grund — Dear Sir— I have examined every page of your 
'First Lessons in Plane Geometry.' Its reception everywhere augurs 
well for the success of your book, which is an extension and practical 
application of Fraucoeur's. It has fulfilled my wishes, and I shall imme- 
diately introduce it into my school. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 



From Walter R. Johnson, Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 27th, 1830. 
Dear Sir— 'The First Lessons in Plane Geometry, with a perusal of 
which I have been favored, appears to me eminently calculated to lay 
the foundation of a clear and compreheAsive knowledge of the demon- 
strative parts of that important science. 

As it has obviously been the result of actual experience in teaching, it 
ccMmnends itself to the attention of the profession, by the assurance that 
it is really adapted to the comprehension and attainments of those for 
whom it was designed. Permit me to exjuness the hope that it may meet 
its full share of that encouragement which works in this department art 
b^;iniiiiig to receive in every part of our country. 

I remain, dear sir, very respectfully yours, 

WALTER R. JOHNSON. 



PREFACE. 



Popular Education, and the increased study of Mathe- 
matics, as the proper foundation of all useful knowledge, 
seem to call especially for Elementary Treatises on Geome- 
try, as has heen evinced in the favorable reception of the 
first edition of this work within a few months of the date of 
its publication. A few changes • have been made in the 
present edition, which, it is hoped, will contribute to the use- 
fulness of the work as a book for elementary instruction. 

The author acknowledges with pleasure the valuable aid 
he has received from some of the most experienced and 
distinguished instructers ; and is, in this respect, particularly 
indebted to the kindness of Messrs. E. Bailet, Georoe B. 
Emerson, and Miss Elizabeth P. Peabodt, of Boston, at 
whose suggestion sevei-al demonstrations have been simpli- 
fied, in order to adapt the work to the capacity of early 
beginners. 

As regards the use of it in schools and seminaries, the 
teacher will find sufficient directions in the remarks inserted 
in the body of the work. 

The Problems, of which the third and fourth parts are 
principally selected from those of Meier Hirsch, form a 
section by themselves, in order to be more easily referred to. 

1* 
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The teacher may, according to his own judgment, use as 
many of them^ at the end of each^section, as may he solved 
hy the principles the pupils have become acquainted with. 

Boston, September 30, 1890. 



PREFACE TO THE STEREOTYPE EDITION. 

The present stereotype edition differs from the previous 
ones only in the typographical arrangement, to meet the 
view of the publishers, whose intention it is to reduce its 
price, in order to bring it within the reach of common schools 
throughout the Union. 

F. J. G. 

Boston, March 27, 1832. 
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GEOMETRY, 



INTRODUCTION. 



If, without regarding the qualities of bodies, viz; 
their smoothness, roughness, color, compactness, tenacity^ 
&c., we merely consider the space which they JiU — tjf>e%r 
extension in space — ^they become the special subject of 
mathematical investigation, and the science which treats 
of them, is called Geometry. 

The extensions of bodies are called dimensions. Every 
body has three dimensions, viz : length, breadth, and 
depth. Of a wall or a house, for instance, you can form 
no idea, without conceiving it to extend in length, breadth, 
and depth ; and the same is the case with every other 
body you can think of. 

The limits or confines of bodies are called surfaces 
(superfices), and may be considered independently of the 
bodies themselves. So you may look at the front of a 
house, and inquire how long and how high is that house, 
without regarding its depth; or you may consi^r the 
length and breadth of a field, without asking how deep it 
goes into the ground, &c. In all such cases, you merely 
consider two dimensions. A surface is, therefore, defined 
to he an extension in length and breadth without depth. 
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The limits or edfies of surfaces are called Unes^ and 
may again be considered independently of the surfaces 
themselves. You may s^fi^^lbiP^istance, how long is the 
front of such a house, without regarding its height;' or 
how far is it from Boston to Roxbury, without inquiring 
how broad is the road. Here, you consider evidently 
only one dimension ; and a line, therefore, is defined to- 
be an extension in length toithout breadth or depth. 

The beginning and end of lines are called points. 
They merely mark the positions of lines, and can, there- 
fore, of themselves, have no magnitude. To give an 
example : when yotl set out from Boston to Roxbury, you 
may indicate the place you start from, which you may 
call the point of starting. If this chances to be Marl- 
borough Hotel, you do not ask how long, or broad, or 
deep that place is ; it sufBces for you to know the spot 
where you begin your journey. A point is, therefore, 
defined to be mere position, without either length or 
breadth. 

Remark. A point is represented on paper or on a 
board, by a small dot. A line is drawn on paper with a 
pointed lead pencil or pen ; and on the board, with a 
thin mark made with chalk. The extensions of sur- 
faces are indicated by lines ; and bodies are represented 
on paper or on the board, according to the rules of 
perspective. ' 

Before we begin the study of Geometry, it is neces- 
sary, first, to acquaint ourselves with the meaning of some 
terms, which are frequently made use of in books treating 
on that science. 
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» 

Definitions, 

A line is called straight, when every part of it lies in 
fh^ same direction, thus, 



Any line in which no part is straight, is called a curve 
line. 




A geometrical plane is a surface, in which two points 
being taken at pleasure, the straight lii^e joining them 
lies entirely in that surface.* A surface in which no 
part 'is plane, is called a curved surface. Any plane sur- 
face, terminated by lines, is called a geometrical Jigure. K 

The simplest rectilinear figure, terminated by three 
straight lines, is called a triangle, 

A geometrical figure, terminated by four straight lines, 
is called ?l quadrilateral — by 5, ^pentagon — by6, a Aeza- 
gon — ^by 7, a heptagon — by 8, an octagon, dtc. 

Any geometrical figure, terminated by more than three 
straight lines, is (by some authors) called a polygon.i 

When two straight lines meet, they form an angle ; the 
point at which they meet is called the vertex, and the 
lines themselves are called the legs of the angle. When 
a^ straight line meets another, so as to make the two 
adjacent angles equal, the angles are called right an- 

* The teacher can give an illustration of this definition, by taking 
anywhere on a piece of pasteboard, two points and joining them 
by a piece of stiff wire. Then, by bending the board, the wire, 
which represents the line, will be off the board, and you have a 
curved surface ; and by stretching the board, so as to make the 
wire fall upon it, you have a plane. 

t Leigendre calls all geometrical figures polygons. 



«.*ri"T" *^^ «"rV;<^^are caUed Unes «rf 
»«J ««aui be considered independentlv «r!i^ ""**•"«' 
tbemseiro. v~. » "'••fpenaenUy of the surfaces 

ft^ 2h r^ ' i-f »>^Wance. how ii^ is the 

jal7^.« dunensaon; and a &«., tkeref ore, is defined I 
Z «*«•««« .« K"'* •«•<*»«< AreoAA «. depth! 
X ne beginning and end of lines ar#. i-«H^A 

The, ^^, , ^ ,,,,„, .,i:: j^t;^;::;:: 

^ of themselves, have no magnitude. To give an 
ex«.ple : when yo* set out fton. Bostrfn to Roxbury you 

^gh Hotel, you do not ask how fo»^, or broad, or 
*g» that place is; it suffices for you to know the spot 

ITL^**" ***'" ^**" J**""'*^- ■* P"'"' «• therefore 
denned to be m«-e posttion, mthout either length or 

Remark. A point is represaUed on paper or on a 
•»««>. by a small dot. A line is drmen on paper with a 
pointed lead pencil or pen ; and on the board, with a 
thin mark made with chalk. The extensions of sur- 
faces are indicated by lines ; and bodies are represented 
on paper or on the board, according to the rules of 
perspective. 

Before we begin the study of Geometry, it is necea^ 
sary, first, to acquaint ourselves with the meaning of sooie 
termsi which are frequently made use of in books treating 
on that science. 
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GEOMETRT. U 

Defmitioms. 

A line is called strmght, when ererj part of k lie* i* 
the same directian, thus. 



Any line in which no part is straighi, is called a imrre 
line. 




A geometrical plane is a surface, in vL>ch nro pouns 
bein^ taken at pleasure, the straight liae yjinmg them 
lies entirely in that sarface.* A soriace in whjch bo 
part ^s plane, is called a cmrved sor&oe. Any pij 
face^ terminated by lines, is called a gtfyfAitri<al Jig 

"Phe simplest rectHinear figure, terminated bj iiaxt 
straight lines, is called a irioMgU^ 

A geooictrical figure, terminated byfoxr siraighi lines^ 
is called a quadrilateral — by 5, a pnda^cn — by 6, a kti^- 
gon by 7, a heptagtm — by 8, an ocUi^cn^ Sec. 

Any geometrical fiigure, tenoinaied by more than three 
straight lines, is (by some aalhors) called z pofy^^M.f 

AVhen two straight lines meet, ther iann an OMgle; the 
point at which they meet is called the vertex, and the 
lines tbemselTes are caDed the legs of the an^^le. When 
a, straight line meets another, so as to make the two 
adjacent angles eqaal, the angles are called right an- 



• The teacher ca» ghrc as atastrafion of this defiijtion, by taking 
asjrwhere on a pteoe «f pasteboard, two pOnt? aad /oiuing tbcjn 
by a piece of «6ff wii«, Thea, by bending the boani, the wire, 
which represcnte Ae line, will be ofif tbe boar^, and yoa have a 
ounred soiiace ; aad by stretcbing ^e bovl, so as to »"*^* the 
'wire &I1 iq>an it, 3^00 hare a plane. 

\ LiC^endse caOs adl ^eosBBtriral figures polygons. 
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GEOMETRY. 



gles, and the lines are said to be perpendicular to e&ch 
other. 



Any angle smaller than a right angle is called acute. 



and when greater than a right angle^ an obtuse angle * 



Two lines which, lying in the same plane, and how- 
ever far extended in both directions, never meet, are said 
to be parallel to each other. 




When tWo lines, situated in the same plane, are not par- 
allel, they are either converging or diverging. Two lines 
are said to be converging, if, when extended in the direc- 
tion we consider, they grow nearer each other; and 
diverging, if the reverse takes place. 



Convei^giog. 



Divei^tng. 



* Angles are measured by arcs of circles, described with any 
radius between their legs. Here the teacher may state, that the 
circle is divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees ; each degree, 
again, into 60 equal parts, called minutes ; a minute, again, sub- 
divided into 60 equal parts, called seconds, &c. ; and that the 
magnitude of an angle can thus be expressed in degrees, minutes, 
seconds, &c. of an arc of a circle, contained between its legs. 
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ii 



« A triangle is called equilateralf when fill its sides are 
equal. 




A triangle is called isosceles, when two of its sides onlj 
are equal. 




A triangle is called scakne, when none of its sides are 
equal. 




A triangle is also called righi-angled, when it containa 
a right angle; 




and obliqtie-angled, when it contains no right angle. 




A parallelogram is a quadrilateral whose opposite sides 
are parallel. 



X 



A fectangle, or oblong, is a right-angled parallelogram. 
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A square a a recUngle whose sides ue all epiiai. ■ 



D 



A rhombus <h hzenge, k a parall^ogram wboae sides 
•re oU equal. 



y A trapezoid is a quadiilateral in which two sides only 
are parallel. 



EZZl 



A straight line joining two Tertices, which are not on 
the same side of a geometrical figure, is called a ^agonal. 

The side which is opposite to the right angle, in 3 
right-angled triangle, is called the hypotkeause. 

A circle is a surface terminated on all sides by a curve 
tine returning into itself, all points of which are at aa 
equal distance from one and the same point, called Ihe 
centre. 




The curve line itself is called the cimmfcrmtt. Any 
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part of it is catted an arc. , A straight line, drawn from 
- the centre of a circle to any point of the circumference, 
is called a radius. . A straight line, drawn from one point 
of the circumference to the other, passing through the 
\ centre, is called a diameter, A straight line, joining any 
two points of the circumference, without passing throngh 
the centre, is called a chord. *-- 

The plane surface included within an arc of a circle 
and the chord on which it stands is called a segment, 
/ The arc of a circle wluch stands on a diameter is 
called a semi'^rcumference. The plane surface included 
within a semi-circumference and a diameter is called a 
semi-circU. 




The plane surface included within two radii and an 
arc of a circle is called a sector, (See the figure, page 
14.) . If the two radii are perpendicular to each other, 
the sector is called a quadrant, 

A straight line, which, drawn without the circle, and 
liowever far extended in both directions, meets the cir- 
cumference only in one point, is called a tangent', 

QUESTIONS ON DEFINITIONS. 

' What is that science called, whicU treats of the exten- 
sions of bodies, considered separately from all their other 
qiialities? 

What are the extensions of bodies called f 

What are the limits or confines of bodies called t * 

How do you define a surface ? 
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What are the limits of siirfacea called 1 

How do you define a line ? 

What are the beginning and end of lines called t 

How do yon define a point 7 

How is a geometrical point represented? ^ 

How is a line represented ? How a surface ? 

How do you define a stratght line ? ^ 

What do you call a line in which no part is straight ? ' 
V What is that surface called, in which, when two points 
are taken at pleasure, the straight line joining them Jies 
entirely in it 1 

What do you call a surface in which no part is plane ? 
\^ What is a plane surface called when terminated by lines t;^ 

By how many straight lines is the simplest rectilinear 
figure terminated ? 

What do you call it ? 

What do you call a geometrical figure terminated by 
four straight lines 1 

What» if terminated by five straight lines ? 

What, if by six? By^ven? By eight? 

What are all geometrical figures terminated by n)ore. 
than three straight lines called ? 

When two straight lines meet, what do they fortn ? 
^' What is the point where the lines meet called ? 

What do you call the lines which form the angle ? 

If one straight line meets another, so as to make the 
two adjacent angles equal, what do you call these angles? 

What are the lines themselves said to be? 
. What is an angle which is smaller than a right angle' 
oalled? 
^ What an angle larger than a right angle ? 

What do you csii two lines, which, situated in the 
same plane, and however far extended both' wavs never 
meet? ... 
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When are two lines said to be converging t When, 
diverging ? 

.» When a triangle has aU its sides equal, what is it 
called f ^^ 

V When two of its sides only are equal, whatt ^ 

When none of its sides are equal, what ? 

What is a triangle called, when it contains a right 
angle? 

What, if it does not contain one ? 
s What is a quadrilateral, whose opposite sides are par- 
allel, called? 

' What is a right-angled parallelogram called? v 

What is an equilateral rectangle called ? 
; What, an equilateral 'paraJhlogram ? 

What, a quadrilateral in which two sides only are 
parallel ? 

How is a circle terminated ? * 

What is the line called which terminateis a circle ? 

What is any part of the circumference called? * 

What, a straight line, drawn from the centre, to an)r 
point in the circumference ? . 

:. What, a straight line joining two points of the circum- 
ference, and passing through the centre 1 '.^ ' 
f * What, a straight line joining two points of the circum- 
ference, without passing through the centre? ^ 

What is the plane surface, included within an arc and 
the chord which joins its two extremities, called ? 
7 What is that part of the circumference called, which is 
cut off by the diameter ? 

What, the plane surface within a semi-circumference 
and a diameter \ ■ . ' > 

What, the surface within ati arc of a.circl^ and the 
two radii drawn to its extremities ? 

2* 
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What is.Uie seolor oalM, if the two radii are perpen- 
dicular to each other 1 

W^ is the name of a straight line^ drawn without the 
circle, which, extended both ways ever so far, touches 
the circumference only in one point 



NOTATION AND SIGNIFICATIONS. 

. For the sake of shortening expressions, and thereby to 
facilitate language, mathematicians have agreed to adopt 
the following signs : 

= stands for equal ; e. g*, the line AB =z CD means, 
that the line AB is equal to the line CD. 

4- stands for plus or more ; e, g.^ the lines AB -f- CD 
means, that the length of the line CD is to be added to 
the line AB. 

— stands formtnt^ or less; e.g., line AB — CD means, 
that the length of the line CD is to be taken away from 
d)e line AB. 

X is the sign of multiplication. ^ 

: is the sign of division. 

<^ stands for less than ; c. g., the line AB <^ CD means, 
that the line AB is shorter than the line CD. 

]> stands for greater than; e. g., the line AB ^ CD 
means, that the line AB is longer than the line CD. 

A point is denoted by a single letter of the alphabet 
chosen at pleasure ; e. g., 

• 

the point B. 

A line is represented by two letters placed at the be* 
ginning and end of it ; e. g., 

A B 

(he line AB. 
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An angle is commonly denoted by three letters, the 
one Ibat stands at the vertex always placed in the middle ; 




the angle ABC or CBA. It is Bametime^ also repre- 
sented by a single letter placed within the angle ; t, g,, . 




1^ 



the angle a. 

A ' triangle is denoted by three letters placed at the 
three vertices ; e>g,y 




the triangle ABC. 

A polygon is denoted by as many lettexs as there are 
vertices; e. ^., 




the pentagon ABCDE. 

A quadrilateral is sometimes denoted only by two let^ 
ters^ placed at the opposite vertices; e. g.^ 




the quadrilateral AB. 
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. QUESTIONS ON NOTATION AND SIGNIFICATI(H«9* 

What is the sign of equality 1 

What sign stands for plus or more f 

What for minus or less t 

What for multiplication? 

What for division ? 

What for less than f 

What for more than ? 

How is a point denoted ? 

How a line ? 

Hpw an angle ? 

How a triangle ? 

How a quadrilateral 1 

How any polygon ? 



There are certain invariable truths, which are at once 
plain and evident to every mind, and which are frequently 
made use of, in the course of geometrical reasoning. Aa 
you will frequently be obliged to refer to them, it will be 
well to recollect the following ones particularly : 

TRUTH I. 
Things which are equal to the same thing, are e^ial 
to one another. ' 

TRUTH II. \ 

Things which are similar to the samet&ing, are similar 
to one another. > 
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TRUTH in. 
If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

TRUTH IV. 

If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are 

equal. 

TRUTH V. 

The whole is greater than any one of its parts. 

TRUTH VI. 
The sum of all the parts is equal to the whole. 

TRUTH VII. 
Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, 
which exactly fill the same space, are equal to one another. 

TRUTH Vin. 

Between two points only^one straight line can be drawn. 

TRUTH IX. 

, The straight line is the shortest way from one point to 
another. 

TRUTH X. 

Through one point, without a straight line, only one 
]inG can be drawn parallel to that same straight line. 




SECTION I. 

OF STRAIGHT LINES AND ANGLES. 

QUERY L . 

Iri how numtf points can two straight Unes cut eeich other? 

Answer, In one only. 

Q. But could not the two A 
straight lines AB^ CD, which 
cut each other in the point E^ ^^'^^M' 

have another point common; ^ 
that is, could not a part of the ^ j^ 

line CD bend over and touch the line AB in M f 

A. No. 

Q. Whynott 

A, Because there- would be ftro straight lines drawn 
between the same points £ and M, which is impossible. 
(Truth VIII.) i^- 

QUERY n. • 

If two tines have any pari common^ what musi necessa^ 
rify follow? 

A, They must coincide with each other throughout, 
and make but one and the same straight line. 

Q. How can you prove .^ m A j* 

this, for instance, of the 
two lines C A, BM, which have the part MA common T 

A, The common part MA belongs to the line MB Us 
well aa to the line AC, and therefore MC and AB are, in 
this case, but the continuation of the same straight line AM. 
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QUERY ni. 

How great is the sum of the two adjacent angles^ which 
are formed by one straight line meeting another, taking 
a right angle for the measure ? 

A. It is equal to two right angles, 

Q. How do you prove this 
of the two angles ADE, CDE, M 

formed by the line ED, meet- 
ing the Ime AC, at the {x>mt]>? 

A, Because, if at D you 
erect the perpendicular DM, ^ ^JD 

the two angles, ADE and CDE, occupy exactly the same 
sptice, as the two right angles, ADM and CDM, formed 
by the meeting of the perpendicular ; namely, all the 
space on one side of the line AC. (See Truth VII.) 

Q. Can you prove the same of the sum of the two 
adjacent angles, formed by the meeting of any other two 
straight lines ? 

QUERY IV. 

What is the sum of any 
nwmker of angUSf a, h, c, 
cf, e, 4*^*9 formed at the 
same point, and on the same 
side of the straight line -m 
AC^ taking again a right 
angle for the measure ? 

A, It is also equal to two right angles, 

Q. Why? 

A, Because, by erecting at the point B a perpendicular 
to AC« lall these angles will be found |o occupy the same 
space as the two right angles, made by the perpendicular 
MB. 
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aUEEY V. 

When two straight Unes, AB, CD, cut 
HKh other, what relation do the angles which J^ 
are opposite to each other at the vertex M, 
bear to each other ? 

A. They are equal to ecuh other, 

Q. How can you prove it ? 

A, Because, if you add the same angle a, 
first to h, and then to e, the sum will, in both 
cases^ be the same; namely, equal to two right angles; 
which could not be, if the angle h were not equal to the 
angle e (see Truth III) ; and in the same manner I can 
prove that the two angles, a and d, are equal to each 
other. ^ 

Q. If the lines CD, AB, are 
perpendicular to each other, 
what remark can you make in 
relation to the angles dl b, 
e, a? 

A, That each of these an- 
gles is a right angle. 

Q. And what is the sum of 
aU the angles, a, b, c, d, e, f, 
around the same point, equal 
to? 

A. To four right angles, q 

Q. Why? 

A, Because if, through that 
point, you draw a perpendicu- 
lar to any of the lines, for in- 
stance the perpendicular MN, to the line OP, all the 
angles, a, 6, <j, d, e,f, taken together, occupy the same 
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sphce, which is occupied by the four right angles, formed 
by the intersection of the two perpendiculars MN^ OP. 

omsEY VI. 

If a triangk has one siek^ and the two Oigacent angies, 
equal to one side and the l!wo a^acent angles of another 
triangle^ each to each, what rdation do these triangks 
bear to each other 7 ■> 

A. They are equal. 

Q. Supposing in this diagram the side a 6 equal to 
AB ; the angle at a equal to the angle at A, and the an- 
gle at b equal to the an^e at B ; how can you prove that 
the triangle a 6 c is equal to the triangle ABC t 





A, By applying the side ah to its equal AB, the side 
ac will fall upon AC, and be upon BC ; because the 
angleif at a and A,' 6 and B, are respectively equal; and 
as the sides ac, be, take the same direction as the sides 
AC, BC, they must also meet in the same point in which 
the sides AC, BC, meet; that is, the point c will fall 
upon C ; and the two triangles abe, ABC, will coincide 
throughout. 

Q. Wliot relation do you here discover between the 
equal sides and angles f 

A. Thai the equal angles at c and C, are oppomfe to 
the equal sides ah, AB, respectively. 
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QUERY Vn. 

s 

If two straight ^nes ar^ both perpendicular to a third 
line, what relation must they hear to each other 7 

A. They must be parallel, 

Q. Let us suppose the 
two lines AB, CD, to be 
both perpendicular to a 
third line, GH ; how can 
you convince me that AB 
and CD are parallel ? 

A. Because, if you ex-<? 

tend AB and CD, in the 
directions BE^ DF, making 
BE and DF equal to BA 
and DC respectively, every 
thing will be equal on 
both sides of the line GH. 
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Now if the lines AB,CD, are iwt parallel, they mast either 
be converging or diverging. If they are converging, AB 
and CD will, when sufficiently extended, cut each other 
somewhere, say in M ; but then (every thing being equal 
on both sides of the line GH) the same must take place 
with the lines BE, DF, on the other side of the line GH, 
which must cut each other somewhere in N ; and there 
would be two straight lines cutting each other in fioo 
points, which is impossible. If the lines AB, CD, were* 
diverging, BE, DF, would be the same ; but it is equally 
impossible for two straight lines to diverge in two direc^ 
tions : consequently the two straight lines, AB, CD, can 
neither be converging nor diverging, and therefore they 
must be parallel. 

Q. Can two straight lines which meet each other, be 
perpendicular to the same straight line ? 
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A. No, 

Q. Why not? 

A, Because, if they are both perpendicular to a third 
line, I have just proved that they must be parallel ; and 
if they are parallel, they cannot meet each other. 

Q. IVom a point without a straight Hne, how many 
perpendiculars can there be drawn to thai same straight 
line 7 

A. Only one. 

Q, Why can there not more be drawn ? 

A. Because I have proved that two perpendiculars to 
the same straight line must be parallel to each other; and 
two lines, parallel to each other, cannot be drawn from 
one and the same point ^ - 

QUERY' VHL 

If a straight line, MN, 
cuts two other straight 
lines at equal angles ; that 
is, so as to make the angles 
CIN and AFN equal; 
what relation exists be-^ 
tween these two lines ? 

A. Tliey are parallel 
to each other, 

Q, How can you prove 
it by this diagram ? The line IF is bisected in O, and, 
from that point O, a perpendicular OP is let fall upon the 
line AB, and aflerwards extended until, in the point R, 
it strikes the line CD. 

A. I should first observe that the triangles OPP and 
ORI are equal ; because th« triangle OPF has a side and 
two adjacent angles equal to a side ^d two adjacent 
angles of the triangle ORI, each to each. (Query 6.) 
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Q, Which is that side^ and which are the two adjacent 
angles? 

A, Thct side OI, which is equal to OF ; because the 
point O bisects the line IF. One of the two adjacent 
angles is the angle lOR, which is equal to the angle FOP ; 
because these angles are opposite at thd Tertez : and 
the other is the angle OIR, which is equal to the ao^ 
OFF ; because the angle CIN^ which, in the query, is 
supposed to be equal to AFN, is also equal to the angle 
OIR, to which it is opposite at the vertex. (Truth I.) 

Q. But of what use is your proving that the triangle 
ORI is equal to the triangle OFF ? 

A. It shows that since the triangle OFF is right-an- 
gled in P, the triangle ORI must be right-angled in R ; 
for, in equal triangles, the equal angles are of^posite to 
the equal sides (remarks to Query 6, page 25) ; conse- 
quently the two lines AB, CD, are both perpendicular to 
the same straight line PR, and therefore parallel to each 
other. (Last query.) 

Q. Supposing, now, two 
straight lines, AB, CD, to 
h^cutbya third Une, MN, so 

as to make the aUemate an^ 'M: / J JM 

gks AEF and EFD, or the 
angles BEFandEFC^ equal, 
what relation would the lines 
AB, CD, then hear to each other T 

A. They would still be parallel. 

Q. How can you prove this? 

A. If the angle AEF is equal to the angle EFD, the 
angles AEF and CFN are also equal ; because EFD and 
CFN are opposite angles at the vertex. And, in the same 
manner, it may be proved, that if the angles BEF and 
EFC are equal, MEA a^id EFC arc also equd ; thefe* 
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fore, in both cases, there are two straight lines cut by a 
third line at equal angles ; consequently they are parallel 
to each other. 

Q. There is one more case, and that is : If the ttoo 
straight lines AB,.CD (in our last figure), are cut hy a 
third line MN, bo as to make the sum of the tw9 interior 
/ angles AEF and EFC, equal to two right angles, Jtow 
are the straight lines AB, CD, then, situated with regard 
to each other 1 

A, They are still parallel to each other. For the &uia 
of the two adjacent angles EFC and CFN is also equal 
to two right angles ; and therefore, by taking from each 
of the equal sums the common angle EFC, the two re- 
maining angles AEF and CFN must be equal (Truth 
IV.) ; and you have again the first case, viz : two straight 
lines cut by a third line at equal angles. 

Q. Win you now state the different cases in which two 
straigJit lines are parallel ? 

A. 1. "When they are cut by a third Une at equal angles* 

% When they are cut by a third line so as to make the 
ohernate angles equal; and, 

3. When the sum of the two interior angles, made by 
\ . ihe intersection of a third line, is equai to two right 
^ <xngks. 
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QUERY IX. 

Supposing the two straight Unes CD, jBIF, are cut by 
a third Une AM at unequal angles, ABC, BHE (Fig. L 
and U,); or so as to have the dttemate angles CBH amd 
BHF, or DBH and BHE unequal -, or in such a num- 
ner, that the sum of the two interior ang^s^CBH and 
BHE (Fig. L), or DBH and BHF (FSg. H), is less 
than two right angles ; what wiU then he the cast with the 
two straight lines CD, EFT 

Fig, I. F^. n. 

JVC E cJsrx 



H, 







A. TVy ^*B, in every one of these cases, cut each 
other, if sufficiently extended. 

Q. How can you prove this? 

A. By drawing, through the point B, another line NP 
at equal angles with EF, and which will then also make 
the alternate angles, NBH, BHF and PBH, BHE, equal, 
and the sum of the two interior angles, NBH and BHE, 
equal to two right angles; this line NP will be parallel to 
the line EF; consequently the line CD cannot.be parallel 
to it ; because through the point B only one line can be 
drawn parallel to the line EF. (Truth X.) 
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QUERY X. 

Cm yott now tdl the rdoHoii toMch the eight angles, 
o, &, Cy d, «,/, g^ h, formed by the intersection of two par^ 
etBel Unes, by a third Une, bear 
to ea^h other ? 

A. Yen. In the first plate, 
the angle a is tqucd to the angle 
e ; the angle c equaito the angle 
g ; the angle hegudl to the angle 
f ; and the angle d equal to the 
angle h; — 2d. the angles a, d, 
e, h, as weH as the angles b, c, f, g, are respecHodjf equei 
to one another ; — and finally, the sum of either c and e, or 
d emd f, must make two right angles. For if eMier of 
these cases were not true, the lines would not be paraOel, 
(Last query.) 




QUERY XI. 

Prom what you have learned of the properties of parol' 
lei Unes, what law do you discover respecting the distance 
they keep from each other? 

A. Parallel lines remain throughout equidistant 
-4^. When do you call two lines equidistant? 

A. When all the perpendiculars, let fall from one line 
upon the other^ are equal. 

Q. How can you prove, that the perpendicular lines 
OP, MI, RS, d&c. are all equal to one another? 




A, By joining MP, the two triangles MPO, MPI, have 
the side MP common; and the angle a is equal to the 
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angle h ; because a and h are alternate angles, formed by 
the two parallel lines MI, OP (Query 10) ; and the angle 
c is equal to the angle d; because these angles are formed 
in a similar manner by the parallel lines AB, CD : there- 
fore .we have a side and two adjacent angles in the trian- 
gle MPO, equal to a side and two adjacent angles in the 
triangle MPI ; consequently these two triangles are equal ; 
and the side OP, opposite to the angle c, in the triangle 
MPO, is equal to the side MI, opposite to the equal angle 
d, in the triangle MPI. In precisely the same manner I 
can prore that RS is equal to MI, and consequently also 
to OP ; and so I might go on, and show that every per- 
pendicular, let fall from the line AB, upon the parallel 
line CD, is equal to RS, MI, OP, &c. The two parallel, 
lines AB and CD are therefore, throughout, at an equal 
distance from each other ; and the same can be proved < 
of other parallel lines. 

QUERY XIL 

If two Unes are parallel to a third Gne, what reloHon 
do they hear to each other ? 

C j = J J) 

A 1 1 B 

K i : S F 



Fig. n. 
A: f ! ^ ' 

c 1 — i » 

J5 — ^ ^ F 

They are parallel to each other. 

Q. How can you prove this ? 

A. From the line CD being parallel to ASI, it followa 
that every point in the line CD is at an equal distance 
from the line AB; and because EF is also parallel to AB, 
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€Tery fomt in the line £F is also at an equal distance 
from the line AB ; and therefore (in Fig, L) the wkok 
distances betweeathe lines CD and £F, or (in jF¥^. 17.) 
the differences between the equal distances, are equal : 
that is, the lines CD, EF, are likewise equidistant ; <knd 
consequently parallel to each other. ^^ 

QUERY Xm. 

What is the sum of aU the angles in every triangle 
equal to? 

A. To two right angles. 

Q. How do you prove this ? 

A. By drawing, through the 
vertex of the angle &, a straight / , 
line parallel to the basis BC, the ^"^ 
angle a is equal to the angle ef^ and the angle c is equal 
to the angle e (duery 10) ; and as the sum of the three 
angles a, b, c, is equal to two right angles (Query 4), the 
suni of the three angles d^ b, e, in the triangle, is also 
equal to two right angles.* 

Q, Can you now find 

out the relation which the 

exterior angle e hears to 

the two interior angles a 

-mdhl, 

' A. The etterior angle 

e is equal to the stan of \ ]3 - ^ 

the two interior angles , a cmd b. 

Q. How can you prove this ? 

A. Because, by adding the angle c to the two angles a 




* The teacher may give his pupih an ocular demonstrafion of 
tiufl truth, by cutting the three angles 6, if, e, from a triangle, and 
then placing them along side of each other ; they will be in a 
ttraiglulme. 
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-and b, it makes with them two right angles ; and by add* 
ing it to the angle e^ alone, the sum of the two angles, 
c and c, is also equal to two right angles (Q,uery ^), which 
could not be, if the angle e alone were not equd to the 
two angles a and b together. (Truth III.) 

Q. What other truths can you derive from the two 
which you have just now advanced ? 

A. 1. The exterior angle e is greater than either of the 
interior opposite ones, a or b. 

2. If two angles of a triangle are knoum, the third 
angle is also determined, 

3. When two angles of a triangle are equal to two 
angles of another triangle, the third angle in the one is 
equal to the third angle in the other, 

4. No triangle can contmn more than one right angle, 

5. No triangle can contain more than one obtuse angle. 

6. No triangle can contain a right and an obtuse angle 
together. 

7. Jn a right-angled triangle, the right angle is equal 
to the sum of the two other angles. 

Q. How can you convince me of the truth of each of 
these assertions ? 



RECAPITULATION OF THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 

THE FIRST SECTION. 

Can you now repeat the different principles of straight 
lines and angles which you have learned in this section ? 
. Ans. 1. Two straight lines can cut each other only in 

one point. 

2. Two straight lines which have two ^points common^ 
must coincide with each other throughout, and form but 
one and the same straight line. 
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3. The sum of the two adjacent angles, which one 
straight line makes with another, is equal to two right 
angles. 

4. The sum of aU the angles, made by any number of 
straight lines; meeting in the same point, and on the same 
side of a straight line, is equal to two right angles. 

5. Opposite angles at the vertex are equal. 

6. The sum of all the angles, made by the meeting of 
ever so many straight lines around the same point, is 
equal to four right angles. . 

7. When a triangle has one side and the two adjacent 
angles, equal to one side and the two adjacent angles 
in another triangle, each to each, the two triangles are 
equal. 

8. In equal triangles the equal angles are opposite to 
the equal sides. 

9. If two straight lines are perpendicular to a third 
line, they are parallel to each other. 

10. If two lines are cut by a third line at equal angles, 
■ or so as to make the alternate angles equal, or so as to 

make the sum of the two interior angles formed by the , 
intersection of a third line, ^qual to two right angles, the 
two lines are parallel. 

11. If two lines are cut by a third line at unequal 
angles; or so as to have the alternate angles unequal ; or 
in such a way as to make the sum of the two interior 
angles less than two right angles, these two lines will, 
when sufficiently extended, cut each other. ^ 

12. If two parallel lines are out by a third line, the 
alternate angles are equal. 

13. Parallel lines are throughout equidistant. 

14. If two lines are parallel to a third line, they are 
parallel to each other. 
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15* The sum of the three angles in any trianj^ is 
equal to two ri^t angles* 

16. If one of the sides of a triangle is extended, die 
exterior angle is equal to the 4iiim of the two interior 
opposite angles. 

17. The exterior angle is greater than either of the 
interior opposite ones. 

18. If two angles of a triangle are given^ the third is 
determined. 

19. There can be but one right angle, or one obtuse 
angle, ai^d never a right angle and obtuse angle together, 
in the same triangle. 

20. In a right-angled triangle, the right angle is equal 
to the sum of the two other angles.^ 



^ The teacher may dow ask his pupils to repeat the demoiistra* 
tions of these principles. 



SECTION IL 



OP EQUALITY AND SIMILARITY Ot TRIANGLES. 



PART I. 

OF THE EQUALITY OF TRIANGLES. 

Preliminary Remark, There are three kinds of eqaa!ity4p be 
eonsidered in triangles, viz : equality of area, without reference to 
the shape; equality of shape, without reference to the area — nmv- 
larit-g; and equality of both shape and area — coincidence, AU 
questions, asked in this section, will refer only to the last two kinds 
of equality ; and those in the first part, only to the coincidence of 
triangles. 

QUERY L 

If two sides and the angle which is included hy them in 
one triangle, are equal to two sides and the angle which is 
included hy them in another triangle, each to each, what 
relation do these two triangles bear to each other ? 

Ans. They are equal to each other in all their parts, 
that is, they coincide with each other throughout, 
' Show me that this must be the case with any two tri- 
angles, ABC, ahc, in which we will suppose the side 
AB = ah, AC = ac, and the angle at A equal to the angle 
at a. 

4 
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A, By placing the line ac upon its equal AC, the angle 
at a will coincide with the angle at A, because these two 
angles are equal ; and the line ab will fall upon the line 
AB ; and as a6 = AB, the point b will fall upon B ; that 
is, the three points of the triangle abc will fall upon the 
three points of the triangle ABC, thus : 

The point a upon A, 
"6 " B, 
" c " Cj 
consequently these two triangles must coincide. 
^ Q. WJuU remark eim you here make with respect to the 
sides and angles of equal triangles ? 

A, The equal sides, cb, CB, are opposite to the equal 
angles at a- and A. 

QUERY n. 

Tf one side and the two a^acent angles in one triangle, 
are equal to one side and the two adjacent angles in 
another triangle, each to each, what relation do tlie ttffo 
triangles bear to each other ? 

A. They are equal, and the angles opposite to the equal 
sides are also equal, as has been proved in the 1st Section. 
(Query 6.) 

QUERY III. 

JVhat remark can you make with respect to tlie two 
angles at the basis of an isosceles triangle ? 
A. They are equal to each other. 
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Q. How can you prove it ? 
A. Suppose we had two equal 
isosceles triangles, ABC and 
abc, or, as it were, another im- 
pression, a6c, of the triangle 
ABC, that is, 

The side ab = AB, 
" ac:^ AC, 
** be = BC. 
The angle at a = angle at A, 
6= ' B, 

*' C=z " C. 

Then the sides AB, AC, ab, ac, being all equal to one 
another, and the angle at a remaining the ^aine, which- 
ever way we, place it, the whole of the two triangles, abc, 
and ABC, will still coincide, when abc is placed upon 
ABC in such a manner that ezc will fall upon AB, and ab 
upon AC (for you will still have two sides and the angle 
which is included by thern in the one, equal to two sides 
and the angle which is included by them in the other) ; 
therefore the angle at c must be equal to the angle at B. 
And as the angle at c is only, as it were, another impression 
of the angle at C, the angles C and B must also be equal ; 
that is, the two angles at the basis of the isosceles triangle 
ABC are equal : and the same can be proved of the two 
angles at the basis of every other isosceles triangle. 

QUERY IV. 

If the three sides of one triangle are equal to the three 
sides of another, each to each, what relation do the two 
triangles bear to each other ? 

A. They coincide with each other throughout ; thai is, 
their angles are also equal, each to each. 
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Q, How can yon prove thu, finr 
instance, of the two triangles ABC 
and abc, in which we wiU soj^NMe 
the fide AB := ab, 

AC = ac, 

BCz=:bc? 
That joa may easier find out yoor 
demonstrationy I have placed the 
two triangles, as you see, along ^ 

side of each other, with their bases, AB and ofr, together, 
and have jcnned their opposite vertices, C and c by the 
straight line Cc, What do yon now observe with regard 
to the two triangles ACc and BCc ? 

A. Both are isosceles ; for the sides AC and ac^ BC 
and be, are respectively equal ; and, therefore, the angles 
X and y, o and w, must be equal, each to each ; and as 
the angle x is equal to the angle y, and the angle o equal 
to the angle w, the sum of the two angles x and o, that 
is, the whole angle ACB, must be equal to the sum of the 
two angles y and w^ that is, to the whoie angle (ich; and 
^ the two triangles, ABC, and ode, having two sides, AC, 
BC, and the angle which is included by them in the one, 
equal to the two sides cu:, he, and the angle which is in* 
eluded by them in the other, each to each, must coincide 
throughout, and have, consequently, all their angles re* 
spectively equal to one another, (duery 1, Sect. II.) 



QUEKY V. 

Which qf two anffks in a triangle is greater, thai 
which is opposite to the stnaUer, or that which is opposiit 
to the greater side f 

A. JTkat which is opposite to the greater side. 

Q. How can you prove it ? 
* A. Because if in any triangle, for instance in the 
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triangle ABD, one side, AB, is 
greater than another, AD, the side 
AB will contain a part which is 
equal to AD ;* and therefore, by -^^ 
taking upon AB the distance AC 

equal to AD, and joining DC, tiie triangle ACD will be 
isosceles, and the angle x will be equal to the angle ^, 
(Query 3, Sect. II.) ; and as the exterior angle y must 
be greater than the interior opposite angle CBD, in the 
triangle DBC, (Query 13, Sect. I.) the angle at x wiH 
also be greater than the angle CBD ; and the angle ADB 
being greater still than the angle x, must consequently 
be still more so than the angle CBD ; that is, the angle 
ADB, opposite to the greater side AB, is greater than the 
angle at B, opposite to the smaller side AD : and the same 
can be proved of two unequal sides in any other triangle. 

Q. What truth can you directly derive from this, re- 
specting the three angles and sides of a triangle ? 

A. That the greatest of the three angles is opposite to 
the greatest of the three sides. For if the side AD, for 
instance, is greater than the side DB, it can be proved 
that the angle at B, opposite to the side AD, is greater 
than the angle at A, opposite to the side DB ; and as the 
side AB is greater sti|l than AD, the angle ADB, opposite 
to AB, must be greater still than the angle at B, and is 
therefore the greatest angle in the triangle ABD.^ 

Q. From what you have learned of the relation which 
exists between the sides and angles of a triangle, can you 
now tell which of the sides of a right-angled triangle is 
the greatest ? 

A, Yes, That which is opposite to the rrght angle, 

Q. Why? 

* If the magnitude A is greater than B, A must contain ajpart 
equal to B. 

4* 

•I 
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A. Because, in a righl^aa^ed triangle, the right aagk 
is greater than either of the two other angles. (C)onse(|. 
Query 13, Sect. I.) 

QUERY VI. 

li has been proved before (Query 3, 
Sect. II.), that in an isosceles triangle, the . 
qngUs at the basis are equal : can you now / \ 
prove the reverse; that is, that a triangle I ^. 
must be isosceles when it contains two equal / \ 

angles? J j, 

A, Yes, Because, if either o£ the two 
aides AC, BC, were greater than the other, the angle 
opposite to that side would also be greater than the angle 
which is opposite to the other side ; but the two angles 
at A and B are equal, therefore the sides AC, BC, are 
also equal. 

Q. If the three angles in a triangh are equal to one 
another, what relation do the sides bear to each other T < 

A, They are also equcd, and the triangle is equilaterai, 

Q. How can you prove this ? 

A, If, in the triangle ABC, for 
instance, the angle at A is equal 
to the angle at B, I have just 
proved that the side BC must be 
equal to the side AC ; and if the 
angle at B is also equal to the 
angle at C, the side AC must likewise be equal to the 
side AB; that is, the three sides AB, BC, AC, are equal 
to one anothery^^and^the triangle ABC is equilateral. 

QUERY VII. 

Can any one side of a triangle be greater than, or equal 
to, the sum of the two other sides T 
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m 

A» No, A Btraigiit line being 
the shortest wty from one point 
to another, it follows that, in anj 
triangle, ABC for instance, the "^^ 
aide AB is smaller than the sides AG and BG together. 

QUERY VIII. 

If, from a point M, in a triangle ABCy, two Unes, AM, 
JBMf are drawn to the two extremities of any side, AS, 
in that triangle, what relation does the angle AMB, made 
by these two lines, bear to the angle ACB, which is opposite 
to the Hde AB in the triangle ?■ And what do you ob^ 
serve with regard to the sum of the two lines, AM and 
MB, which include the angle AMB, and that of the two 
sides, AC, BC, of the triangle which include the angle 
ACB? 

€ 




A, The angle AMB, made by the Unes AM, BM, is 
always greater than the angle ACB, opposite to the side 
AB, in the triangle ABC; but the sum of the two 
Unes AM, MB, is in all cases smaller than the sum of the 
two sides AC, CB, of the triangle, 

Q. How can you prove both your assertions ? 

A. The exterior angle MDB is greater than the inte- 
rior opposite angle AGD, in the triangle AGD (Query 
13, Sect. I.) ; and for the same reason is the exterior 
angle AMB greater than the interior opposite angle 
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MDB, in the triangle MDB; and therefore the angle 
AMB is greater still than the angle ACB. 2(%. The 
three sides AB, AC, BC, by which the greater surface 
is bound, enveloping the three sides AB, AM, MB, it 
follows that their sum is greater than the sum of the 
three sides AB, AM, BM, by which the smsdler surface 
ABM is bound ; and, taking from each of the unequd 
sums the same line AB, which serves both as a common 
basis, the greater will remain where the greater was 
before ; that is, the sum of AC and BC will still be 
greater than the sum of AM, BM. 

QUERY IX. 

Ij^, from a point A, without a straight line MN, you 
let fall a perpendicular, AB, upon that lineh and, at the 
same time, draw other lines, AD, AE, AF, S^c., ohliguely 
to different points, D, E, F, S^c,, in the same straight 
line; which is the shortest, the perpendicular, or one of 
the obUgue lines 1 

4. 
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A, The perpendicular is the shortest. 

Q. How can you prove it ? 

A. Because the triangles, ABD, ABE, ABF, ABN, 
&c. are all right^ngled in B ; and in every right-angled 
triangle, the greatest side is opposite to the right angle. 

(Page 41.) 

Q. And what other truths do ^ou derive from the one 
you have just mentioned ? 

A, 1st. The perpendicular AB measures the distance 
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of the point A from the line MN; for it is the shoritst 
line that can be drawn from that point to that line. 

2dly. The angles o, p^ r, t, S^c, are all obtuse, because 
they are exterior angles of the right-angled triangles, 
ABD, ABE, ABF, &c., and, therefore, greater than the 
interior oi^)osite right angle at B. 

3dly. The angles o, p, r, t, ^e, became sueeesmei^ 
greater, and the angles a, q, s, &.c. smeller, as the Unes 
ADy AE, AF, ifc, are draxon farther from the perpen^ 
dieular. For the exterior angle p is greater than the 
interior opposite one o, in the triangle ADE ; the exterior 
angle r is greater than the interior opposite one p, in the 
triangle AEF ; the exterior angle t, again, is greater than 
the interior opposite one r, in the triangle AFN ; and 
so on. 

4thly. The obUque Unes, AD, AE, AF, S^c. become 
successively greater, as they care drawn farther from the 
perpendicular; that is, the line AD is greater than the 
line AB; the line AE than the Une AD; the Une AF 
than the line AE ; and so on. For the angles o, p, r, d^e. 
are all obtuse^ and become snccessirely greater, as the 
triangles ADE, AEF, d&c. are more remote from the per- 
pendicular ,* and, therefore, the sides AE, AF, AN, &c. ^ 
which are successively opposite to these angles, in the 
triangles ADE, AEF, AFN, must become greater with 
them. 

5thly. The straight Unes, AC, AD, drawn on both 
sides of, and at an equal distance from, the perpendicular 
AB, are equal. For the two triangles ABC, ABD, hare 
the side AB common, and the side BO equal to the side 
BD (because the lines AC, AD, are at an equal distance 
fr6m the perpendicular AB) ; and as the line AB is per- 
pendicular to CD, the angle ABC, included by the sides 
AB, BC, in the triangle ABC, is equal to the angle ABD, 
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included by the sides AB, BD, in the triangle ABD; con- 
seqnently, these two triangles are equal ; and the third 
side AC in the one triangle, is equal to the third side 
AD in the other, (ttuery 1, Sect. II.) 

6thly. There is but one point in the line MN, an each 
side cf the perpendicular, such, that a straight line, 
draumfrom it to the point A, is of a given length. This 
follows from No. 4. 

7th]y. Tliere is hut one point in the line MN, on each 
side of the perpendicular, in which a Une drawn to the 
point A forms with the line MN mi angle of a given 
magnitude. This follows from No. 3. 

QUERY X. 

If two sides, and the angle which is opposite to the 
greater of them, in one triangle, are equal to two sides cmd 
the angle which is opposite to the greater of them in 
another, each to each, what relation do these two trian^ 
ghs bear to ecu^h other 7 

A. They coincide with each other in aU their parts; 
that is, they are equal, to ea^h other, 

Q. How can you prove it? 

A. Because, if, in a triangle, ^^' ^' 

ABC, for instance; you have the y^L 

sides AB and AC, and the angle / I *\^\^ 
at B, which is opposite to the ^Z. — i — JLj — ?s> 
greater side AC, given, the whole _. , 

triangle is determined. For, in the ji 

first place, by the angle at B, the .''' j\" 
direction of the sides AB, BC, is Jgf"" j>' jgf '■^ 

determined. 2dly. By the length 
of the side AB, the distance of the point A from the line 
BC is determined, 3e%. If you imagine the perpendio« 
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ulfur AD to be let fall upon BC (Fig. I.), or if the angle 
ABC be obtuse (as in Fig. II.) on its further extension 
BE, there can be but one pioint in the line BC, on this 
side of the perpendicular, from which a line drawn to the 
point A, is as long as the line AC (see consequence 6th 
of the preceding query) ; therefore, by the length of the 
line AC, the point C, and thereby the whole of the third 
line BC, is al^ determined. 

Q. But is it not possible for the line AC to fall on the 
other side of the perpendicular ? 

A, No. Because the line AC, being greater than the 
line AB, would in this case be farther from the perpen- 
dicular, than the line AB (conseq. 4, preceding query), 
and the angle at B would then fall tnthout the triangle ; 
and because the whole triangle ABC is entirely deter- 
mined, when two of its sides, and the angle which is 
.. opposite to the greater of them, are given : therefore, all 
triangles, in which these three things are equal, must be 
equal to one another. 

Q. What truth can you infer from this respecting the 
case where the hypothenuse, and one side of a right'Ongled 
triangle, are equal to the hypothenuse and one of the 
sides in another right*angkd triangk ? 





A. That these two right-angled triangles are equal to 
each other. For, in this case, we have two sides, and 
the right angle which is opposite to the greater of them, 
in the one, equal to two sides, and the angle which is 
opposite to the greater of them, in the other. 
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Q. But if, in Fig. IJL (page 46) the two rides AC, AB, ami. fhm 
angle at C, q»posite to the smaller ride AB, be given, would not 
this be sufficient to determine the triangle ABC ? 

A, No. For the two lines, AB, AE, being equal, there would 
be two triangles, ABC and AEC posrible, containing t^e same 
three things, and it would be doubtful which of the two triangles 
was meant 

QUERY XI. 

Jff' you have two sides, ab, be, of a triangle, abc, equal 
to two sides, AB, BC, of another triangle, ABC, each to 
each ; hut the angle ABC included hy the two sides, AB, 
BC, in the triangle A BC, greater them the angle abc, 
included by the sides ab, be, in the triangle abc ; what 
remark can you make with regard to the ttao sides ac, 
AC, which are respectively opposite to those angles ? 





A. That the side ac, opposite to the smaller angle abc, 
in the triangle abc, is smaller than the side AC, opposite 
to the greater angle ABC, in the triangle ABC 

Q. How do you prove this ? 

A, By placing the triangle abc upon the triangle 
ABC, with the side ab upon AB (its equal), the side he 
will fall mthin the angle ABC, because the. angle abc is 
smaller than the angle ABC ; and the extremity c, of the 
line he, will either fall without the triangle ABC, as you 
see in the figure before you, or within it, or it may also 
fall upon the line AC itself. 

1st, If it falls without the triangle ABC, by imagining 
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the line Cc drawn, the triangle cBG will be isosceles ; for 
we have supposed the side be equal to BG ; and because 
the angles at the basis of an isosceles triangle are equal 
(Query 3, Sect. II.), the angle z is equal to the sum of 
the two angles x and y ; consequently greater than the 
angle y tilane; and if the angle z is greater than the 
angle y, the two angles z and 10 together will be greater 
still than the same angle y ; therefore, in the triangle 
ACc, the angle AcC is greater than the angle ACc; 
consequently the side AP, opposite to the greater angle 
AcC, must be greater than the side ac, opposite to the 
smaller angle ACc. 

2i%. If the extremity of the line be falls within the 
triangle ABC, the sum of the two sides ac, be, must be 
smaller than the sum of the two er 

sides AC, BC (ttuery 8, Sect. II.) ; 
therefore, by taking from each of X' 
these sums the equal lines be, BC, c^ 

respectively, the remainder, AC, of ^^-""^^ "^"-^^ j, 
the greater sum (AC+BC) is greater than the remain* 
der, ac, of the smaller sum (ac-j-6c). 

Finally, If the point c falls upon the line AC itself, 
it is evident that the whole line AC must be greater than 
lU part Ac, 






QUERY xn. 



If,%naparaUelogram,ACDB, (j^ 
you draw a diagonal CB, what 
relation do the two trianghs, Jl 
ABC, CDB, bear to each other? 




so , GfiOMElTflY, 

A, They are equal to each other, and the paraXkla^ 
gram is divided into two equal parts, 

Q. How can you prove this ? 

A, The two triangles, ABC and CDB, have the side 
CB common ; and the angle y is equal to the angle w , 
because y and w are alternate angles, formed by the in- 
tersection of the two parallel lines CD, AB, by a third 
fine, CB ; and the angle x is equal to the an^ z, because 
these two angles are formed in a similar manner, by the _ 
parallel lines AC, DB (Query 10, Sect. I.) : and as the 
triangle ABC has a side CB, and the two adjacent angles, 
X and w, equal to the same side CB, and the two adjacent 
angles, z and y, in the triangle CDB, each to each ; 
therefore these two triangles are equal (Query 6, Sect. I.), 
and the diagonal CB divides the parallelogram into two 
equal parts. 

Q. What other properties of a parallelogram can you 
infer from the one just learned? 

1st. The opposite sides of a parallelogram are equal ; 
that is, the side CI^ is equal to the side AB, and the side 
CA to the side DB;r for in the equal triangles, ABC, 
CDB, the equal sides must be opposite to the equal angles. 
(Conseq. of Query 1, Sect. II.) 

2dly. 7^ opposite angles in a parallelogram oris 
equal; for in the two equal triangles, ABC, CDB, the 
same side, CB, is opposite to each of the angles, at D and 
A. (Conseq. of Query 6, Sect. I.) 

3dly. By one angle of a pdrallelogram, all four are 
determined; for the sum of the four angles in aparallelo* 
gram is equal to four right angles ; because the sum of 
the three angles in each of the two ^iangles, ABC, CDB, 
is equal to two right angles. Now, if the angle at D, for 
instance, is known, the angle at A is equal to it ; and 
there remain but the two angles ACD and ABD, each 
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of which must be equal to half of lyhat is wanting to 
complete the sum of the four right angles. 

Q. If you have a ^adrilateraly in which the apposite 
sides are respectively equal, does itfoUow that the figure 
must he a parallelogram? 

A, YeSi For if, in the last figure, you have the side 
CD equal io the side AB, and the side AC equal to the 
side BD; by drawing the diagonal BC, you have the 
three sides of the triangle ABC, respectively, equal to the 
three sides of the triangle CDB ; there^re, these two 
triangles are equal ; and the angle y, opposite to the side 
DB, is equal to the angle tr, opposite to the equal side 
AC ; and the angle x, opposite to the side AB, is equal to 
the angle 2, opposite to the equal side CD ; that is, the 
alternate angles, y and to,x and z, are respectively equal : 
therefore the side CD'i^ parallel {6 the side AB, and the 
side AC tq the side BD, and the figure is a parallelo- 
gram. 

Q. Ify in a quadrilateral, you know hut two sides to be 
equal and parallel, what wiU then be the name of the 
figure f 

A. It will still be a parcdlelogram. For if, in the last 
figure, the side CD is equal and parallel to AB, by drawing 
the diagonal CB, you have the two sides, CB and CD, in 
the triangle CDB, equal to the two sides, CB, AB, in the 
triangle ABC, each to each ; and because the side CD is 
parallel to the side AB, the included angle y is equal to 
the included angle w; therefore the two triangles are 
equal (duery 1, Sect. II.), and the side AC is also equal 
and parallel to the side DB, as before. 
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QUERY XIII. 

Iff from one of the vertices of a 
rectilinear figure^ diagonals are 
dravm to all the other vertices, into 
how many triangles will this recti* 
Unear figure he divided? 

A. Into as many as the figure 
has sides less two. For it is evident, JS D 

that if, from the vertex A, for instance, you draw the di- 
agonals AF, AE, AD, AC, to the vertices F, E, D, C, 
each of the two triangles AGF, ABC, will need for its 
formation two sides of the figure, and a diag(»ial ; hut 
then every one remaining side of the figure will, together 
with two diagonals, form a triangle ; therefore there will 
be as many triangles formed, as there are sides less the 
two, which are additiomdly employed in the formation of 
the two triangles AGF, ABC. 

Q. And what is the sum of aH the angles y BAG, AGF^ 
GFE, FED, EDC, DCB, CBA, equal to ? 

A, To as many times two. right angles as the figure 
ABCDEFG has sides less two. For as every rectilinear 
figure can be divided into as many triangles as there are 
sides less two ; and because the sum of the three angles 
in each triangle is equal to two right angles (Query 13, 
Sect. I.) there will be as many times two right angles in 
all the angles of your figure, as there are triangles ; that 
is, as many as the figure has sides less two. 
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PART II. 

OF GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS,* AND SIMILARITY 

OF TRIANGLES. 

Whenever we compare two things with regard to 
their . magnitude, and inquire kow many times one is 
greater than the other, we determine the ratio which 
these two things hear to each other. If, in this way, we 
find out that the one is two, three, four, &c. times 
greater than the other, we say that these things are in the 
ratio of one to two, to three, to four, S^c. : e, g. If you 
compare the fortunes of two persons, one of whom is 
worth $10,0G0, and the other $20,000, you say, that 
their fortunes are io*the ratio of one to two. Or if you 
compare two lines, one of which is two, and the other 
six feet long, you say of these lines, that they are in the 

* It is the design of the author to give here a perfectly element^ 
ary theory of geometrical proportions, and to establish every prin- 
ciple geometrieaUy, and by simple induction. Intending the 
above theory for those who have not yet acquired the least knowl- 
edge of Algebra, he is not allowed to identify the theory oi pro- 
portions with that of algebraic equations (as it is done by some 
writers on Mathematics), and then to find out the principles of the 
former by an analysis of the latter. There are several disadvan- 
tages inseparable from the algebraic method of considering a ratio 
as a fraction, besides the difficulty of making such a theory accessi- 
ble to beginners. Neither can an algebraic demonstration be 
made obvious to the eye like a geometrical one. 

6* 
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ratio of one to three, because the second line is three 
times as long as the first. 

It firequently occurs, that two things are to each other 
in the same ratio in which two others are ; we then s&y 
that these things arc in proportion. This is -firequently 
the case in the fine a^ts ; but particularly in the science 
of Oeottietry, from which these proportions are called 
geomeirical. To give an example : If you draw a 
house, you must draw it ciccording to a certain scale ; 
that is, you must draw it one thousand, two thousand, 
three thousand, &c. times smaller than the building itself: 
bat then you are obliged to reduce every part of it in 
proportion. If, for instance, you draw the front of the 
house one thousand times smaller than the original, you 
must reduce the windows, doors, and every other part, 
in the same ratio. If, on the contrary, the windows 
were reduced two thousand times, whilst the doore and 
other parts were reduced only one thousand times, your 
picture would be out of proportion^ because the different 
parts would be reduced by different ratios, tn this case 
your picture would be distorted ; and would not resem' 
bU the original. 

The same is the case with resemblance, produced in 
any other kind of drawings ; but particularly in geomet- 
rical figures. 
/r 

Fig. J7. Fig. m. 
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If the two triangles, ABC, ahc^ are to be sunilar to 
each other, it is necessary that they sh<Nild be construct- 
ed after the same manner, and that the side AG should 
be exactly as many times greater than the side ac, as the 
side BC is greater than be, and the side AB than ab. If 
(Fig. I. and II.) the side AB, for instance, is twice as 
great as the side ab; that is, if the side ab is half of the 
side AB ; the side cu: must also be half of the side AC, 
and the side be half of the side BC ; that is, the three 
sides, ab, My he, of the triangle abc, must be in propor- 
tion to the three sides, AB, AC, BC, of the triangle ABC. 
Again, if (Fig. I. and III.) the side AB is three times as 
great as the side ab ; that is, if the side ab is one third 
of the side AB ; the side ae must also be one third of the 
side AC, and the side he one third of the side BC ; or 
the triangles abc, ABC, would not be similar to each 
other. The same holds true of all other geometrical 
figures, composed of any number of sides. If they are 
similar, their sides Ure proportional to each other. 

There are different ways of denoting a geometrical 
proportion. Some mathematicians express the propor- 
tionality of the sides, ab, ac, of the triangle abc (Fig. II.), 
to the sides AB, AC, of the triangle ABC (Fig. I.), in 
the foUowing manner : 

AB : ab : : AC : ae ; 

or, 

AB-~a6 : : AC-fac ; 
and also 

AB: a5 = AC : ac,* 
which is read thus : 

AB is to aby as AC is to ae. 



* The first manner of expressing a proportion is now in general 
use among the English and French mathematicians ; the second is 
sometimes met with in old English writers, and the third way is 
adopted in Germany. 
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As a pn^portkm is nothing less than the equality of two 
ratios, the third way of denoting a proportion, in which 
the sign of equality is put between the two ratios, seems 
to be the most natural. The reason why the sign of di- 
vision (see Notation and Significations), is put between 
the two terms, AB, a6, of a ratio, is obvious ; for a ratio 
points out how many times one term (the side ab) is con- 
tained in the other (the side AB). 

The first and fourth terms of a proportion, together, are 
called extremes ; because one of them stands at the be- 
ginning, and the other at the end, of a proportion : the 
second and third terms, standing in the mid^Be, are, to- 
gether, called the means. 

The following principles of geometrical proporticms 
ought to be well understood and remembered : 

Ist It is important to observe, that in every geometriedt 
proportion the two ratios may be inverted; that is, in- 
stead of saying, 

AB : ah = AC : at, 
you may say, 

ah : AB = ac : AC ; 

for, the order of terms being changed in hath ratios, 
they are still equal to one another ; but, leaving one ratio 
unaltered, if you change the order of terms in the other,' 
the proportion will be destroyed. You cannot say, 

ah : AB = AC : ac ; 

for the smaller side, ah, is contained twice in the greater 
side, AB (Fig. I. and II.) ; but the greater side, AC, is 
not contained once in the smaller side, ac, 

2d. Another remarkable property of geometrical pr<>- 
portions is, that you may change the order of the means, 
or extremes, without destroying the proportion. Thus 
you may change the proportion 
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AB : ab = AC :ac (I.) 

into 

AB : AC = ab: ac . . . : . . (II.) 
or by changing the extremes into 

ac:a6 = AC: AB (III.) 

The reason why you have a right to do this, is easily 
comprehended. If, in the first proportion, the side AB 
is as many times greater than ab, as AC is greater than 
ae, the ratio of AB to AC will be the same as that of 
a5 to ac. In Fig. I. and II. (page 54), we have ab 
equal to one hi^f of AB ; consequently ac is also equal 
to one half of AC; and, therefore, let the Yatio of the 
two lines, AB to AC, be whatever it may, their halves, 
ab and ac, must be in the same ratio. To give another ex- 
ample : If A's garden is five times greater than B's, half 
of A's garden is also five times greater than half of B's 
garden. The second pr<^rtion (II.) would still be correct, 
if, as in Fig. I. and III., the sides AB, AC, were three 
times as great as the sides 06, ac ; for then the thirds 
of AB and AC would still be in the same proportion as the 
whole lines AB and AC. Nothing can now be easier 
than to extend this mode of reasoning, and show the 
generality o^ the principle here advanced. The correct- 
ness of the third proportion might be proved precisely in 
the same manner as that of the second ; for the third 
proportion (III.) differs from the second (II.) only in the 
order in which the two ratios are placed ; and of two 
equal things, it does not matter which you put first. The 
correctness of the second proportion proves, therefore, 
that of the third proportion. ^ 

3d. If you have two geometrical proportions, which 
hate one ratio common, the two remaining ratios wili, 
again, make a proportion ; for if two ratios are equal to 
the same ratio, they must be equal to each other.- (See 
Axioms, Truth I.) If you have the two proportions 
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AB : abz^ AC :ac 
AB : a6 = BC : 6c 

you will also have the propordoa 

AC : oc = BC : be. 
For an iOustratian of this principle, we may take the two 
triangles ABC, abc (Fig. I. and II.) : If the «ides AB 
and ab are in proportion to the sides AC and oc, and 
also in proportion to the sides BC and be, the three sides 
of the triangle ABC will be in proportion to the three 
sides of the triangle abc; therefore, any two sides of the 
first triangle will be in pr<^rtion to the two correspond- 
ing sides of the other triangle. 

4th. Another important principle of geometrical pro- 
portions is this: If you have several geomdtrical ptvpoT' 
tions, of which the second has a iratio common toith the 
first, the third a ratio common with the second, thefowrik 
a ratio common with the third, and so on; the sum of aXi 
the first terms of these proportions unU bear the same ratio 
to the sum of all the second terms j which the sum of aU the 
third terms does to the sum of ail the fourth terms, that 
is, the sums wiU again make a proportion. 

To prove this, we will, in the first place, consider the 
simplest case ; that of two proportions only ; and, the 
easier to comprehend it, take the same two proportions 
which we have just had under consideration, viz : 

ac : AC = ah : AB 
ab:ABz=zbc: BC. 
We know, fi'om the two triangles, ABC and abc (Fig. I. 
and II.), that, in the first pr<^rtion, ae is half of AC,* 
consequently ab is also half of AB, and, in the second 
proportion, be is also half of BC. Thus, each of the two 
first terms, ab, ac, is half of its second term ; and conse- 
quently each of the third terms, be, ab, is half of its cor- 
responding fourth term; therefore, adding ab and ac 
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fdgetfaer, their sum will be one half of the sum of AB 
and AC ; and so will be and ab, he, together, one half of 
the sum of BC and AB. For the sake of illustration, 
you may measure off the length of ab and ac, upon 



a 



B AC 

* 

the line he, and the length of AB and AC on another 
line BC ; and you will find that the line be is exactly one 
half of the line BC. For the line 5^, composed of two 
parts, ab, ac, each measuring exactly one half of the 
corresponding two parts, AB, AC, of which the line BC 
is composed, must evidently be one half of the whole line 
BC. In the same way you may convince yourself that 



w 



A B C 

the line oc, composed of the two parts, cih and he, meas- 
ures one half of the second line AC, composed of the two 
parts AB and BC : and therefore you will have 

ah-^-ac \ AB + AC = 6c -f- ah : BC + AB.* 

Although, in our example, we have chosen a proportion 
in which the first and third terms are exactly one half 
of the second and fourth terms, yet it is easy to perceive, 
that the same course of reasoning will apply to any other 
two proportions. Thus, if the first terms in the above 
proportions were one third, or one fourth, or one fiflh, 

•The lines over ab-{-ac, AB-{- AC, &c., mark thatod-f-ac, 
AB 4- AC, &c., kre but single lines composed of the two parts, ab, 
ae, and AB, AC. 



* 

Slc,, of the corresponding second terms, the sum of all 
the first terms would also be one third, or one fourth, or 
one fifth, &c., of the sum of all the second terms ; and 
the same would be the case with regard to the sum of the 
third and fourth terms. It is also evident, that our prin- 
ciple would still hold true, if, instead of two proportions, 
we had three, four, or mere proportions given, of which 
two and two have a common ratio. If, for instance, we 
had the three proportions 

etc : AC = ab : AB 
afr : AB = be: BC 
be :BC= ac : AC, 

we should, according to our principle, have 



be + ab + ac : BC + AB + AC =iac + be + ab 

: AC + BC + AB. 

Each.of the three lines, be, ab, ac, would be one half of 
its corresponding second term ; and in the same wa^ 
would each of the three lines, ac, be, ab, be one half of 
its corresponding fourth term ; and, therefore, the sum of 
the three lines, be, ab, ac, or, which is the same, a line 
as great as the three lines, be, ab, ac, together, would be 
one half of the sum of the three lines, BC, AB, AC, or a 
line as great as the three lines, BC, AB, AC, together ; 
and the same would be the case with the sum of the third 
and fourth terms. And in like manner can this principle 
be extended to four, five, six, and more proportions. 

5th. Another principle, which it is important to recol- 
lect, is, that bj/ adding the second term of a proportion 
meet or any number of times, to the first term, and the 
fourth term the same number of times to the third term, 
you will still have a proportion. To give an example : 
In the proportion 
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AB : ab =^ AC : (ic, 
let there be added the second term ab, in the first place, 
once to the first term AB ; and the fourth term ac also 
once to the third term AC. Our proportion is then 
changed into - 

AB -\-ab : abz=z AC -f- ac : ac, 

in which the first term, AB -f- ^, instead of being only 
twice as great as ab, is now, by the addition of the term 
ab itself, three times as great as ab; and for the same 
reason is AC -j- a<^ three times as great as ac. The two 
new ratios, 

AB -|- a& : a6, and 

AC -j- ac : ac, 

are therefore equal, and consequently make a proportion. 
The same would be the case, if, instead of adding the 
second and fourth terms once, you would add them tunce 
respectively to the first and third terms ; with the only 
.differe;ice, that the first term, AB -{- 2a6, would then be 
four times as great as the second term ab, A similar 
change would take place with regard to the third term, 
AC -f- 2ac, which would then be four times as great as 
the term ac; and you would have the proportion 

AB -\-2ab : ab zn AC+2ac : ac. 
If the second term were added three times to the first 
term, the first term, AB -f- Sab, would be five times as 

■ ■ — ■■■ ■■ ,a, ,, 

great as ab; and the third term, AC-f-3ac, would also 
be five times as great as ac ; and so on. 

In precisely the same manner you may prove that, by 
adding thejirst term once, or any number of times, to the 
second term, and the third term the same number oftimeff 
to the fourth term, the result will still be a proportion. 
Thus, our proportion 

6 
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AB : ab = AC : ac, 

may be changed into 



AB:a6 + AB = AC:ac + AC, 
or into 

AB : ab + 2AB = AC : ac -f 2AC, &c. 

It is a]so evident that the same principle will hold of any 
other geometrical proportion.* 

6th. For the same reason that the second term of a 
geometrical proportion may be added once or any number 
of times to the first term, and the fourth term the same 
number of times to the third term, without destroying the 
proportion ; the second term may also be subtracted ^tice 
or any number of times from the first term, provided the 
fourth term is the same number of times subtracted from 
the third term, and the result will still be a proportion. 

If, in the geometrical proportion 

AB : ab z=. AC : ac, 
the first term (AB) is twice as great as oh, and AC twice 
as great as ac, we shall, by subtracting db from AB, and 
ac from AC, make the two terms in each ratio equal ; 
and we shall have a new proportion, 

AB — ab : ab=i AC — ac : ac, 

* The teacher had better show this to the pupil, particularly 
as the above mode of demonstrating this principle admits of an 
ocular demonstration by measurements. For if the teacher uses 
lines for the terms of his proportions, and not abstract numbers, 
which are always more difficult to be comprehended, he tan actu- 
ally perform these additions, by extending the line AB, for 
instance, to once or twice the length of the line ab, and then show, 
by measuring these lines, that the first term is really as many 
times greater than the second term, as the thii-d term is greater 
than the fourth term. In this manner the demonstrations will not 
only be perfectly geometrical, but also have the advantage of the 
inductive method. 
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If AB were three times as great as a&, AC would, of 
course, be three times as great as ac ; and therefore, by 
subtracting ab from AB, and ac from AC, the first term 
(AB — ab), in the last proportion, would be twice as 
great as db; and for the sarae reason would AC — ac, be 
twice as great as ac. In the same manner may this 
principle be applied to every other geometrical propor- 
tion ; and it may also be proved, that, hy subtracting the 
first term of a geometrical 'proj^ortion once or any number 
of times from the second term, and the third term the same 
number of times from the fourth term, the proportion will 
not be destroyed. 

7th. If all the terms of a geometrical proportion are 
multiplied or divided by the same number, the proportion 
remains the same. 

For an example, we wHl again take the proportion 

AB : ab = AC : ac, 
in which ab is half of AB, and ac half of AC. Then it 
is evident, that a line, which is, for instance, ten times 
as long as ab, that is, a line which contains the line ab 
ten times, is stiU half of a line which contains the line 
AB ten times ; and in like manner is a line ten times as 
long as ac still half o^ a line ten times as long as AC; 
consequently the proportion 

lOAB : 10a6 = lOAC : lOac 
is the same as 

AB : ab = AC : ac, 
because in both proportions the first term in each ratio is 
double of the second term- 
Neither would our proportion change, if, instead of 
multiplying each term by 10, we were to multiply it by 2, 
by 3, by 4, &c., or even by fi*actions ; for the reasoning 
would, in every one of these "cases, be precisely the same 
as in the case of our multiplying by ten. 
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It is also easy to apply the same principle to any other 
geometrical proportion. 

If, instead of multiplying each term of the proportion 

AB : a5=:AC \ ac, 
we divide it by ten, it is evident that the tenth part of 
the line ab will still be half of the tenth part of the line 
AB; and so will the tenth part of the line ac be half 
of the tenth part of the line AC ; consequently the pro> 
portion 

tVAB : tV^ = t\fAC : .f^ 
is still the same as 

AB : db z= AC : tic ; 
and the same reasoning may be applied to the division 
by any other number, and to any other geometrical pro- 
portion. 

8th. If three terms of a proportion be given, the fourth 
term can easily be found. Let there be the three terms 
of a proportion, 

AB : oft = AC : 
to which the fourth term is wanting. Then, by knowing 
how many times the line ab is smaller than the line AB, 
or^ which is the same, whatever part of the line AB the 
line ab is, you can easily take the same part of the line 
AC, which will, be the fourth term of your proportion. 
If you know, for instance, that the line €tb is one half of 
the line AB, you would at once conclude, that the re- 
quired fourth term in your proportion must be one half 
of the line AC : this is, as we know, really the case with 
oar proportion, where the fourth term ac, which we^ sup- 
posed here to be unknown, b really one half of AC. If 
ab were one third of AB, you would conclude that your 
fourth term must be one third of AC ; and so on. If, 
instead of the fourth term, another, for instance the 
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second term, were anknowiiy yoa eoM find it in a man- 

iMr sinular to the one just given. For, one ratio being 

expressed, you will always know the relation which the 

term you are to find must bear to the term with which it 

is to form a ratio. 

dth. Geometrical froportions are dbofrtqmenify madt 

use of in common Arithmetic, and in Algebra. Yon can 

say of the two numbers 3 and 6, that they are in propor* 

tioD to the numbers 4 and 8 ; because 3 are as many 

times c<Mitained in 6, as 4 in 8, which may be expressed 

thus : 

3:6 = 4:a 

For this reasoxi| if four lines are in a geometrical pro- 
portion, their length, expressed in numbers of rods, feet, 
&rc., will be in the same proportion. 

lOtb. It is to be remarked, thai' in every geometrical 
proportion, expressed in numbers,* the product obtained 
by multiplying the tioo mean terms together, is equal 
to the product obtained by multiplying the two extreme 
terms. In the above proportion, 3:6 = 4:8, for in* 
stance, we have 3 times 8 equal to 6 times 4. For, the 
first of our extreme terms, 3, being exactly as many times 
smaller than the first of our mean terms, 6, as the second 
of oar extreme terms, 8, is greater than the second of 
our mean terms, ^ (namely, twice) ; what the multiplier 
3, in the one case, is smaller than the multiplier 6, in the 
other, is made up by the multiplicand 8, which is as many 
times greater than the multiplicand 4, as the multiplier 3 
is smaller than the multiplier 6 ; and in a similar manner 

* For we cannot multiply lines together, but merely tike abetraet 
numbers, which express their relative length. 

6* 
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we coold prove the same of any other geoaetrical pro* 
portion* To give but one more example : In the |»o» 
portion 

2:4 = 3:6, 
we have, again, twice 6 equal to 4 times 3 ; because the 
first nAiltiplier, 2, is exactly as many times smaller than the 
second multiplier, 4, as the first multiplicand, 6, is greater 
than the second multi^rficand 3 (namely, twice).* 

If both ratios of our proportion were inverted, as, for 
instance, 4:2=6:3, our principle would still prove to be 
correct. For we have again 4 times 3 equal to twice 6. 
The only difference consists in the mehn terms having 
now become the extreme terms, and vice versa. If we 
change the order of the means and extremes, their pro- 
ducts remain still the same. For 3 times 8 are the same 
as 8 times 3 ; and 6 times 2 the same as twice 6. 

When, in a geometrical proportion, the two mean 

terms are equal to one another, either of them is called a 

mean propartionai between the two extremes. Thus, in 

the proportion 

4:6 = 6:9, 

6 is a mean proportional between 4 and 9^ 

What you have learned of geometrical proportions 
will enable you to understand every principle in plane 
Geometry ; we will therefore continue our inquiries into 
the principles of geometrical figures. 

* The teacher may illustrate thu principle by a balance ; show- 
ing that 2 weights, of 6 pounds each, are in equilibrium with 4 
weights of 8 pounds each. The weights in this example, 6 pounds 
and 3 pounds, are the multiplicands, and their number 2 and 4 are 
^ respecfive multipliers. 



/.--- 
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QUERY XIV. 

If yau divide one side, AB, 
of a tricmgle, ABC, into any 
number of equal parts, for 
instance four, and then, from 
the points of division D, P, H, - 
draw the lines DE, FO, HK, A. * ^ 
parallel to the side AC, what 
remark can you make with regard to the other side BCf 

A. That the other side, BC, is divided into as many 
equal parts as the side AB. 

Q. How, can you prove thist 

A. By drawing the lines DL, FM, HN, parallel to the 
side BC, the triangles, BDE, DFL, FHM, HAN, are all 
equal to one another. For, comparing, in the first place, 
the two triangles, BDE, DFL, we see that the side BD 
is equal to DF (because we have divided the line AB 
into equal parts) ; and the angle z is equal to the angle z, 
because these angles are formed by the two parallels DL 
and BC, being intersected by the straight line AB (duery 
10, Sect I.) ; and the angle y is equal to the angle w, 
because y and w are formed, in a similar manner, by the 
two parallels, DE, F6, being intersected by the same 
straight line AB : consequently we have one side, DB, 
and the two adjacent angles x and y, in the triangle BDE, 
equal to one side DF, and the two adjacent angles, z and 
Wy in the triangle DFL ; therefore these two triangles are 
equal to each other (duery 6, Sect I.) ; and the side DL, 
o|>p08ite to the angle w, in the triangle DFL, is equal to 
the side BE, opposite to the equal angle y, in the triangle 
BDE ; and in the same manner it can be proved, that 
FM and HN,. are also equal to BE. Now, each ^f the 
quadrilaterals, DELG, FGMK, HKNC, is a parailelo- 
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gram (because the opposite sides are parallel) ; and as 
the opposite sides of a parallelogram are equal, DL must 
be equal to EG, FM to GK, and HN to KC. But each 
of the lines DL, FM, HN, is equal to BE ; therefore, 
each of the lines EG, GK, KC, must also be equal to 
BE ; consequently the line BC is divided into the same 
number of equal parts as the line AB« 

Q. Could you prove the same principle in the case 
where the line AB is divided into five, six, or more equal 
parts? 
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Ify in a triangle^ ABC, you draw a 
Une^DE^ parallel to one of the sides, 
say AC; what relation do the parts 
BD, DA : BE, EC, into which the 
sides AB and BC are divided, bear 
to each other, and to the whole of the 
sides AB, BC? 

A. The upper parts, BD and BE, - 
as weU as the lower parts, DA and EC, are in the same 
ratio, in which the whole sides AB, BC, themselves are, 

Q. Why? 

A. Because you can imagine the side AB to be suc- 
cessively divided into smaller and smaller parts, until one 
of the points of division shall have fallen upon the point 
D : then, by drawing, through all the points of division, 
parallel lines to the side AC, the side BC will be 
divided into as many equal parts as the side BA (last 
Query) ; and as the line DE itiself will be one of these 
parallels, BE will have as many of these parts marked as 
BD ; and EC as many as DA : and therefore the raUo of 
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the whole of the line BA to the whole of the line BC, must 
be the same as that of BD to BE, or DA to EC. 

.Q. How can you express these proportions in writing t 

A. BA : BC = BD : BE 

BA:BC = DA :EC; 

consequently, also, 

BD:BE = DA:£C 

(3d principle of proportion). 

Q, Is the reverse of the same principle also true? that 
is, must the line DE he parallel to AC, when the parts 
BD and BE, and DA and EC, are proportional to each 
other, or to the whole of the sides B A, BC ? 

A. Yes. For. you need only imagine the side BA to 
be again successively divided into smaller and smaller 
parts, until one of the points of division shall have fallen 
upon D. Then, it is evident that, by drawing, as before, 
through the points of division, parallels to the side AC, 
DE itself must be one of them, if BE shall again have as 
many of these parts marked as BD, and EC as many as 
DA ; for only in this case can BE, BD, and EC, DA, be 
proportional to each other, and to the whole of the sides 
BC and BA. 



Remark, It has aheady been stated (page 05), that two geomet- 
lical figures cwinot be similar to each other, unless they are eon- 
etructed after the same manner, and have their aides proportional. 
We will now give the strictly geometrical definition of the same 
principle for rectilinear fig^ures. 

/n order that two reetiUnear figwree may "be stmttor to each 
other, it ie neeeeeary, 

1st, That both figures ehouid be eon^poeed qfthe $ame number 
ifMees* 



* This will, of courae, always be the case In triangles. 
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2dly, That the 6ngle$ in one figure shomUL he eguaH to th€ 
anglet in tJie other, eaeh to eaeh ; 

Sdly, That these angles should foUou} each other in precisely 
the scane order in both figures ; and, 

4thly, That the sides, which include the equal angles in both 
figures (and which are therefore called the corresponding or 
homologous sides*), should be in a geometrical proportion, 

■■J- • • 

QUERY XVI. 

Ify in a triangle^ ABC, you draw 
a line, DE, parallel to one of the 
sides, sfty A3, vthat relation does 
the triangle DKC, which is cut off, 
bear to the whole of ihe triamgle 
ABC? 

A. The triangh DEC is siam^ 
lar to the triangle ABC. 

Q. Why? 

A, Because the three angiec^ x, y, z, of the triangle 
DEC, are equal to the three angles, io,y, t^ of the trian^e 
ABC^ each to each ; ibr the angles x and z are respec- 
tively equal to the angles w, t ; because the line DE is 
parallel to AB (Cluery 10, Sect. I.). This satisfies the 
three first conditions of similarity. Moreover, we have 
the proportion CD : CE = CA : CB (preceding Cluery), 
and by drawing DH parallel to the side CB, also the pro- 
portion CD : BH (or ED)=r AC : AB; therefore, the 
three aides of the triangle DEC are proportional to the 
three sides of the triangle ABC, which is the fourth con- 
dition of similarity : consequently these two triangles are 
similar to each other. 

# 

- - . - - -J ~" ' ^-" — " — ' ~~ — ^^ — ^^ ^^-1 

* In triangles, the corresponding sides are those which are oppo. 
site to the equal angles. 
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QUERY XVII. 

If the three angles in one 
triangle are equal to the 
three angles in another tri- 
angle^ each to each, what 
relation do these triangles 
hear to each other 7 

A. They are similar, 

Q. How can you prove it T 

A. By applying the triangle ahc to the triangle ABC, 
the angle at c will coincide with the angle at C, and the 
side ca will fall upon CA, and ch upon CB ; and as the 
angles at a and 6, in the triangle ahc^ are respectively 
equal to the angles at A and B, in the triangle ABC, the 
side ab will fall parallel to the side AB (Query 8, Sect. 
I.) and we shall have the same case as in the preceding 
duery: consequently, the triangles ahc and ABC will 
be similar to each other. 

Q. Supposing you have a triangle, of which you know 
only two angles, respectively, equal to two angles in another 
triangle, what can ,you infer with regard to these two 
triangles 7 

A, That they must still be similar to each other. For 
two angles of a triangle always determine the third one 
(page 34, 2d.). 

QUERY XVID. 

If you have two triangles, abc, ABC (see the last 
figure), and only know that one angle at c;in the one, is 
equal to one angle at C in the other, hut that the sides, 
which include that angle in both triangles, are in a geo- 
metrical proportion, what inference can you draw from it 7 

A, That these triangles are again similar to each 
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olJber. For if you imagine the triangle dbe placed^ as 
before, upon the triangle ABC, the angle at c will again 
coincide with the angle at C, and the side ca will ML 
upon CA, and cb upon CB ; and as ca and cb are pro- 
portional to CA and CB, the side ab will fall parallel to 
the side AB (duery 15, Sect. II.) ; and we shall on6e 
more have the same case as in duery 16, Sect. II. ; con* 
sequently the triangle abc will be similar to the triangle 
ABC. / 




QUERY XrX. 

Let us now consider the case, where all the cmgles of 
two triangles are unknown; but the three sides of the 
one are in proportion to the three sides of the other; 
what relation will these triangles bear to each other f 

A. They will still be similar to each other 7 

Q. How can you prove it ? 

A, Let us suppose, for instance, 

that the three sides of the triangle 

abc are in proportion to the three 

sides of the triangle ABC ; that 

is, let us have the proportions 

ac : a6 = AC : AB 

ac :cb= AC : CB. 

Then make CD equal to ca, and 

draw through the point D the 

line DE, parallel to AB ; and the 

triangle CDE will be similar to 

the triangle CAB (duery 16, 

Sect. II.), and we shall have the 

proportions 

DC : DE = AC : 

DC : CE = AC : 

in which the two ratios, AC : AB, and AC : CB, ar^ the 
same as in the first two proportions ; consequently, com- 




AB 
CB, 
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paring these two proportions with the two preceding 
ones, we shall hare 

DC:DE:=ac:a& 

DC:CEr=:ac:<^ 

(see theory of, proportions, principle 3d). 

Now, as I have made DC equal to oc, I can write ac 

instead of DC, in the two last proportions ; and they will 

then become 

ac : D£ =zae : ab, « 

€K : C£ = ac : cb. 

The upper one expresses, that the line D£ is as many 
times greater than ac, as the line a5 is greater than the 
same line ac (Definition of geometrical proportions); 
consequently the line DE is equal to the line ab. In 
like manner does the lower one express, that CE is as 
many times greater than ac, as cb is greater than the 
same line ac ; consequently C£ is also equal to cb ; and 
the three sides of the triangle DEC, are equal to the three 
sides of the triangle a5c, each to each ; therefore these 
two, triangles are equal to one another (duery 4, Sect. 
II.) ; and as the triangle DEC is similar to the triangle 
ABC, the triangle dbc will also be similar to it 



Q. Will you now briefly state the different cases^ in 
which two triangles are similar to one another 7 

A. 1st. When the three angles in one triangle are 
equal to the three angles in another, each to each ; and 
also when two angles in one triangle are equal to two 
angles in another, ecich to each ; because then the third 
angle in the one is also equal to the third angle in the 
other, 

2dly. When mi angle in one triangle is equal to an 
angle in another, and the two sides which include that 
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angle in the one triangle, are in proportion to the tmo 
sides which include that angle in the other triangle. 

3dly. When the three sides of one triangle are in pro- 
portion to the three sides of another. 



QUERY XX. 

If you have a right-on' 
gled triangle, ABC, and 
from the vertex A, of the 
right angle, let fall a per- 
pendicular, AD, upon the 
hypothenuse BC, what re- S 
lotion do the two triangles, 

ABD and ACD, into which the whole triangle is di' 
vided, bear to each other, and to the whole triangle ABC 
itself ? 

A. The two triangles, ABD and ACD, are similar ta 
each other, and to the whole triangle ABC 

Q. How can you prove this I 

A, The triangle ABD is similar to the whole triangle 
ABC, because the two triangles being both right^ngkd, 
and having the angle at x common, have two angles in 
one triangle, respectively,, equal to two angles in the other 
(page 73, case 1st) ; and for the same reason va the tri*- 
angle ACD similar to the whole triangle ABC (both 
being right-angled, and having the angle y common); 
and as each of the two triangles, ABD, ACD, is similar 
to the whole triangle ABC, these two triangles must be 
similar to each other. (Truth II.) 

Q. 'What important inferences can you draw from the 
principle you have just established? 

A. \st. In the tico similar triangles, ABD and ACD, 
the sides lohich are opposite to the equal angles, must be 
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in proportion (condition 4th of geometrical similarity, 
page 70) ; and we shall therefore have the proportion 

BD: AD=AD:DC;r 
that is, the perpendicular AD is a mean proportional 
between the two parts into which it divides the hypothec 
nuse, (Theory of proportion, page 66.) 

2dli/. From the two similar triangles, ABC, ABD, we 
shall have the proportion 

BD:AB = AB:BC^ 
that is, the side AB, of the right-angled triangle AlBC, 
is a mean proportional between the whole 'hypothenuse BC, 
and the part BD, cut off from it by the perpendicular 
AD.f 

2dly, The two similar triangles, ACD and ABC, give 
the proportion 

DC: AC = AC:BC; 
that is, the other side, AC, of the right-angled triangle 
ACD, is also a mean proportional between the whole 
hypothenuse and the other part, DC, cut off from it by the 
perpendicular AD, 

Remark. The five last queries comprise one of the most im- 
portant parts of Geometry. The principles contained in them are 
applied to the solution of almost every geometrical problem. The 
beginner will therefore do well to render himself perfectly familiar 
with them. 

* The first ratio is formed by tlie two sides, BD and AD, of the 
triangle ADB, of which BD is opposite to the angle Zy and AD to 
the angle x ; and the second ratio is formed by the two correspond- 
ing sides, AD, DC, of the triangle ADC ; because the sides AD, 
DC, are oppo^te to the angles y and «, which are respectively 
equal to z and x, 

t The part BD of the hypothenuse, situated between the ex- 
tremity B of the side AB, and the foot D of tiie perpendicular AD, 
if sometimes called the adjacent segment to AB. (Legendre'i 
Geometry, translated by Professor Farrar.) 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE TRUTHS CONTALN ED IN 

THE SECOND SECTION. 

PART I. 

Ques. Can you now repeat the different prindples re- 
specting the equality and similarity of triangles, which 
you have learned in this section 7 

Ans, 1. If, in two triangles, two sides of the one are 
equal to two sides of the other, each to each, and the 
angles which are included by them are also equal to one 
another, Uie two triangles are equal in all their parts, that 
is, they coincide with each other throughout. 
, 2. In equal triangles, that is, in triangles which coin- 
cide with each other, the equal sides are c^posite to the 
equal angles. 

3. If one side and the two adjacent angles in one tri> 
angle are equal to one side and the two adjacent angles 
in another triangle, each to each, the two triangles are 
equal, and the angles opposite to the equal sides are also 
equal.* 

4. The twp angles at the basis of an isosceles triangle 
are equal to one another. 

5. If the three sides of one triangle are equal to the 
three sides of another, each to each, the two^ triangles 
coincide with each other throughout ; that is^ their angles 
are also equal, each to each. 

6. In every triangle, the greater side is opposite to the 
greater angle, and the greatest side to the greatest angle. 

7. In a right-angled triangle, the greatest side is oppo- 
site to the right angle. 



■ »■ I ■ » I 



* This principle, though aheady demonstrated in the first 
section, is repeated here, in order to complete what is said on the 
equality of triangles. 
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8. When a trian^e contains two equal angles, it also 
has two equd sides, and the triangle is isosceles. 

9. If the three angles in a triangle are equal to each 
other, the sides are also equal, and the triangle is equi- 
lateral. 

10. Any One side of a triangle is smaller than the sum 
of the two other sides. 

11. If from a point within a triangle, two lines are 
drawn to the two extremities of one of the sides, the 
angle made by those lines is always greater than the 
angle of the triangle which is opposite to that side ; but 
the sum of the two lines, which make the interior angle, 
is smaller than the sum of the two sidegi which include 
the angle of the triangle. 

12. If from a point without a straight line, a perpen- 
dicular is let fall upon that line, and, at the same time, 
other lines arc drawn obliquely to different points in the 
same straight line, the perpendicular is shorter than any 
of the oblique lines, and is therefore the shortest line that 
can be drawn from that point to the straight line. 

13. The distance of a point from a straight line is 
measured by the length of the perpendicular, let fall from 
that point upon the straight line. 

14. Of several oblique lines drawn from a point with- 
out a straight line, to different points in that straight line, 
that one is the shortest, which is nearest the perpendicu- 
lar, and that one is the greatest, which is farthest from 
the perpendicular. 

15. If a perpendicular is drawn to a straight line, then 
two oblique lines drawn from two points in the straight 
line, on each side of the perpendicular, and at equal dis- 
tances from it, to any one point in that perpendicular, are 
equal to one another. 

16. If a perpendicular' is drawn to a straight line, there 
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18 bat one point in the straight line, <mi each side of tlitf 
perpendicular, such, that a straight line drawn from it to 
a given point in that perpendicidar, is of a given length. 

17. If a perpendicular is drawn to a straight line, there 
is but one point in the straight line, on each side of the 
perpendicular, from which a line drawn to a given point 
in that perpendicular, makes with the straight line an 
angle of a required magnitude. 

18. If two sides and the angle which is (^posite to the 
greater of them, in one triangle, are equal to two sides 
and the angle which is opposite to the greater of them in 
another triangle, each to each, the two triangles coincide 
with each other in all their parts ; that is, they are equal 
to each other. 

19. If the hypothenuse and one side of a right-angled 
triangle, are equal to the hypothenuse and one side of 
another right-angled triangle, each to each, the two right- 
angled triangles are equal. 

20. If in two triangles two sides of the one are equal to 
two sides of the other, each to each, but the angle in- 
cluded by the two sides in one triangle, is greater than 
the angle included by them in the other, the side opposite 
to the greater angle in the one triangle, Is greater than the 
side opposite to the smaller angle in the other triangle. 

21. Every parallelogram is, by a diagonal, divided into 
two equal triangles. 

22. The (^posite sides of a parallelogram are equal to 
each other. ^ 

23. The opposite angles in a parallelogram are equal 
to each other, 

24. By one angle of a parallelogram all /our angles are 
determined. 

25. A quadrilateral, in which the c^ppsite sides are 
respectively equal, is a parallelogram. 



26. A quadrilataral, in which two sides are equal and 
parallel, is a parallelogram. 

27. If from one of the vertices of a rectilinear figure, 
diagonals are drawn to aU the other vertices, the figure is 
divided into aa many triangles as it has sides less two» 

28. The sum of^aU the angles in a rectilinear figure, is 
equal to as many times two right angles as the figure has 
sides less two. 



RECAPITULATION OF THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 

PARTtt 

1. On Proportuma. 

Ques, 1. How is a geometrical ratio determined ? 

Q. 2. What is the ratio of a line 3 inches in length, 
to a line of 12 inches? What, the ratio of a line 2 inches 
in length, to one of 10 inches, &c.? 

Q. 3. When' two geometrical ratios are equal to one 
another, what do they form t 

Q. 4. What is a geometrical proportion ? 

Q. 5. What signs are used to express a geometrical 
proportion ? 

Q. 6. What sign is put between the two terms of a 
ratio ? 

Q. 7. What sign is put between the two ratios of a 
proportion? 

Q. 9. Whatare the first and fourth terms of a geomet- 
rical proportion called ? 

Q. 9. What are the second and third terms of a geo- 
metrical proportion called ? 

Q. 10. What are the most reroarkaUe properties of 
gemnetrical proportions ? 
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Ans. a. In every geometrical proportion the two ratios 
may be inverted. 

6. In every geometrical proportion the order of the 
means or extremes may be inverted. 

c. If two^eometrical proportions have a ratio common, 
the two remaining ratios make again a proportion. , 

d. If you have several geometrical proportions, of 
which the second has a ratio common with the first,^the 
third a ratio common with the second, the fourth a ratio 
common with the third, d&c, the sum of all the first terms 
will be in the same ratio to the sum of all the second 
terms, as the sum of all the third terms is to the sum 
of all the fourth terms ; that is, the sums make again a 
proportion. 

e. The second term of a proportion being added once, 
or any number of times, to the first term, and the fourth 
term the same number of time^ to the third term, they 
will still be in proportion ; and in the same manner can 
the first term be added a number of times to the second 
term, and the third the same number of times to the 
fourth term, without destroying the proportiofa. 

f. The second term may also be once, or any number 
of times, subtracted from the first term, and the fourth 
firom the third term, without destroying the proportion ; 
or the first term may also be subtracted from the second, 
and the third firom the fourth — and the result will still be 
a geometrical proportion. 

g. If all the terms of a geometrical proportion are 
multiplied or divided by the same number, the prc^rtion 
remains unaltered, 

h. From three terms of a geometrical proportion the 
fourth term can be found, 
f . If four lines are together in a geometrical propor- 
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tton, their lengths, expressed in nambers of rodu, feet, 
inches, &c*, are in the s&me prc^rtion. 

k. In every geometrical proportion, the product of the 
two mean terms is equal to that of the two extremes. 

/. When the two mean terms of a geometrrcal proport 
tion are equal to each other, either of them is called a 
mean proporticmal between the two extremes. ' 



QUESTIONS ON SIMILARITY OF TRIANGLES. 

Ques, What other principles do you recollect in the 
second part of the second section ? 

Ans, 1. If one side of a triangle is divided into any 
number of equal parts, and then, from the points of 
division, lines are drawn parallel to one of the two other 
sides, the side opposite to the one that has been divided 
will, by these parallels, be divided into as many equal 
parts as the first side. 

2. If, in a triangle, a line is drawn parallel to one of 
the sides, that parallel divides the two other sides into 
such parts as are in proportion to each other and to the 
whole of the two sides themselves; and the reverse of this 
principle is also true ; namely, a line must be parallel to 
one of the sides of a triangle, if it divides the two other 
sides proportionally. " 

3. If, in a triangle, a line is drawn parallel to one of 
the sides, the triangle which is cut off by it is similar to 
the whole triangle. 

4. If the three angles in one triangle are equal to the 
three angles in another triangle, each to each, the two 
triangles are similar to one another ; and the same is the 
case if only two angles in one triangle are equal to two 
angles in another, each to each. 
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5. If an angle in one triangle is equal to an angle in 
another, and the two sides which include that angle in 
the one triangle are in proportion to the two sides which 
include the equal angle in the other, these two triangles 
are similar to each other. 

6. If the three sides of one triangle are in proportion 
to the three sides of another, the two triangles are similar 
to each other.* 

7. If, in a right-angled triangle, a perpendicular is let 
fall from the vertex of the right angle upon the hypothe- 
Huse, that perpendicular divides the whole of the triangle 
into two parts, which are similar to the whole triangle, 
and to each other. 

8. The perpendicular let fall from the vertex of a right- 
angled triangle upon the hypothenuse, is a mean pro- 
portional hetween the parts into which it divides the 
hypothenuse. 

9. In every right-angled triangle, each of the sides 
which include. the right angle is a mean proportional 
between the hypothenuse and that part of it, which lies 
between the extremity of that side and the foot of the 
perpendicular let fall from the vertex of the right angle 
upon the hypothenuse. 



* The teacher will do well to let the pupil repeat the difierent 
cases where two triangles are similar to each other. (Pave 73.) 



SECTION III. 



OF THE MEASUREMENT OF SURFACES. 

Preliminary Remarks. We determine fhe lengih of a liney 
by finding how many times another line, which we take lor the 
meanur^i is contained in it. The line which we take for the 
measure is chosen at pleasure ; it may be an inch, a foot, a &thom, 
a mile, &c. If we have a line upon which we can take the length 
of an inch 8 times, we say that line measures 3 inches, or is 8 
inches long. In like manner, if we have a line upon which we 
can take the length of a &thom 3 times, we call that line 3 fath- 
oms, &c. To find out which of two lines is &e greater, we must 
measure them. If we take an inch for our measure, that line is 
the greater, which contains the greater number of inches. If we 
take a foot for our measure, that line is the greater, which contains 
the greater number of feet, &c. 

To measure the extension of a surface, we make use of another 
surface, commonly a square ( □ ), and see how many limes it can 
be applied to it ; or, in other words, how many of those squares it 
talfies to cover the whole surface. The length of the square side is 
arbitrary. If it is an inch, the square of it is called a square inch'; 
if it is a foot, a square foot ; if it is a mile, a square mile, &c. The 
extension of a surface, expressed in numbers of square miles, rods, 
feet, inches, &c., is called its area. 

Remark 2. If we take one of the 
sides of a triangle for the Ifosis, the 
perpendicular let fall from the vertex 
of the opposite angle, upon that side, 
is called the altitude or height of the 
triangle. 

If, in the triangle ABC, (Fig. I.) 
for instance, we call AC the basis, the 
perpendicular BD will be its height. If 
the perpendicular BD should fall with- 
out the triangle ABC (as in Fig. II.),, 
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we need ouly extend the basiB, and then let fall the perpendieular 
BD upon its farther extension CD. 





lar no 
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If, in a parallelogram, ABCD, we take AD for the basis, any per- 
pendicular, MN, CO, PQ, &c., let fall from the opposite side BC, 
or its farther extension CR, upon that basis, or its farther extension 
DS, measures the height of the parallelogram. For in a parallelo- 
gram the opposite sides are parallel to each other (see Definitions), 
and aU the perpendiculars, let fall from one of two parallel lines to 
file other, are equal (Query 11, Sect. I.). What in this respect holds 
of a parallelogram is applied also to a square, a rhombus, and a 
rectangle ; for tbese three figures are only medications of a paral- 
lelogram. (See Definitions.) 

As in every rectangle, ABCD, the adjacent {^. j j} 

sides, AB, BD, are perpendicular to each j ^ 

otiier, it is evident that if AB is taken for the "^ 
basis, the side BD itself is the height of the rectangle. 

Remark S. We call two geometrical figures equal* to one 
another, when they have equal areas (see preliminary remark to 
Sect. II.). Thus a triangle is said to be equal to a rectangle when 
it contains the same number of square miles, rods, feet, inches, &c., 
aj that rectangle. 



* The term eptivalent would undoubtedly be better ; but as' 
there is no generally adopted sign in mathematics to express that 
two things are equivalent without being exactly the same, we ase 
obliged to use the term equal. 
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QUERY I. 

^ the basil, AB, of a reeta»- 
gle, ABCD, Toeasures 6 I'ncAcs, 
and the height, the side BC, 4 
iitckes, how many square inehts 
nre there in the reetangh f 

A. Tutetay-four. i B a 4 S Q 

Q. How can you prove this ? 

A. If a rectangle u four inches high, I can diTide it, 
lilce the rectangle ABCD (aee the figure), into four rect- 
angles, each of which is one inch high, and haa its basia 
equal to the basis of the whole rectangle. And as the 
basis, AB, of the rectangle measures 6 inches, by raising 
upon it, at the xlistance of an inch from each other, the 
perpendiculars I, 2, 3, 4, 5, each of the lour rectangles 
will be divided into 6 square inches ; and therefore the 
whole rectangle ABCD into 24 square inches. 

Q. Haw many square inches are r- t n a j an 
there in a reetangk, whose basis is 
5, and height 3 inches 7 

A. Fyteen. Because in this case 
I can divide the rectangle into 3 
rectangles^f 5 square inches each. 

Q. Supposing the measurements of Uie first rectangle 
were given in feet, in rods, or in miles, instead of inches, 
how many square feet, rods, or miles would there be in 
the rectangle ? 

A. If its measurements were given in feet, it would 
contain 24 square feet ; if the; were given in rods, it 
would contain 24 square rods, &.c. i for in these cases I 
need only imagine the lines, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., to be drawn 
a foot, a rod, &c., apart ; the ntm&«r of divisions irill 
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remain the same ; nothing but their size will be altemf« 
And the same reasoning applies to the second rectangle.* 

Q, Can you n&w give a gemtrdl mfe for JMIkig the 
area rfa rectangle T 

A., Yes. MtMpfy the length of the b€isis ghatn in rods^ 
feet, inches f Sfc.^ by the height expressed in unUs of the 
Same kind. 

Q. Can you now teU me how to find the area of a 
square ? 

A. The 4ttrea of a square is found by multiplying one 
of its sides by itself Fc»^ a square is a rectangle* whose 
ndes are all equal (see Definitions) ; and the area of s 
rectangle is found by mult^)lying the basis by an ad|a« 
tent side. 



QUERY n. 

Ifapare^logram ABEF 
stands on the same betsiSj^Bf 
as a rectangle^. ABCD, and 
has its height equal to the 
ke^ht of that rectangle f what 
n^&tion do the areas of these- 
two figures bear to each other 7 

A.' The area of the parallelogram ABEF is equal to 
the area of the rectangle ABCD ; therefore I can say 
that the paraHelogram ABEFis equal to the rectangle 
ABCD {see reinark 3d, Introd. to Sect. III.). 




* The teacher may also give hi* pupils a rect- 
angle whose measurements are hoth given in 
ihtctions ; for itistance, a rectangle of ^ inched 
in length and ti inched high, and then ^ow by 
fhe figure that this rectangle measures 6 square 
ioohes, 2 lisOf aqoare inches, | and ^ of a square inch ; in the whole 
TJ square inches, which is the answer to the multiplication of 9| 
by2i. 
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Q. How can you prove it? 

A. The rig^liUaiigled triangle ACF has the hypolhe- 
nuse AF and the side AC, equal to the hypothenuae BE 
and the side BD, in the right-angled triangle 3DEy each 
to each (AF and Bl^, AG and DB, being oppoaile aides 
of the parallelogram ABEF, and the rectangle ABCD, 
respectively) ; therefore these two triangles aie equal 
(page 47) ; and by takiag from each of the two equal tri> 
angles ACF, BB^« the part DGF common to both, the 
remainders, AGDC, BGFE, are also equal (Truth IV.); 
and then, by adding again to each of the equal remainden 
the same triangle ABG, the sums, that is, the rectangle 
ABCD and the parUlelogram ABEF are equal to one 
another. (Truth III.) 

Q. What important truths MM you u^erfrom the mu 
.yen have just demonstrated f 

A. 1st. AU paraUdograms, which hoot equal hates and 
heights^ are equal to one another; for each of them it 
equal to a rectangle upon the^same basis, and of the same 
height. (Truth L) 

2dly. ParaUehgrams upon equal bases, and between the 
9ame paraMeb^ are equal to one another; for iftJmf are 
between the same parallels^ their heights must be equaL 
(Query 11, Sect. L) ^ 

8dly. The area of a parallelogram is found by mtifti* 
plying the basis, given in rods, feet, inches, ^c, by the 
height, expressed in units of the same kind. Because the 
area of the rectangle upon the same basis and rfthe same 
height to which it is equals is found in the same manner. 

4tMy. The area of a rhombus or lozenge is found Kke 
that of a parallelogram, a lozenge being only a peculiar 
kind of parallelogram. 

Sthly. The areas of parallelograms are to ead other^ 
as the products obtained by multiplying the kngth of the 
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hoses of the paraBelograms by their heights f heemtse 
these jproducts are the areas of the paraBelograms. 

The parallelogram /y%yr n 

ABCD, for instance, y-i y E O JP 

is to the parallelogram / | / / } y^ 

GHEF, as the product Z Ly / J / 

<tf the basis AB, by the ^ -NTS tf P^ 

height MN, is to the product of the basis GH, by the 
height OP ; because AB multiplied by MN is the area of 
the parallelogram ABCD, and GH multiplied by OP is 
the area of the parallelogram GH£F. This proportion 
may be eipressed thus : 

Parallelogram ABGD : parallelogram GHEF = AB 

X MN : GH X OP. 

6thly. Rectangles or parcUr r* m n 

MogramB, which have equal J 7 JB O If 

hoses f are to each other as their / / / ["^ 
keighis, L 1/ Z 1/ 

For if, in the dbove prqpoi^ -^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
tion, the basis AB is equal to the basis GH, you can write 
AB instead of GH, and thereby change it into 

Parall^ograms ABGD : parallelograms GHEF = 
ABxMN: ABxOP; 
that is, the paridlelogram ABGD is to the parallelogram 
GHEF, as AB times the height MN is to AB times the 
height OP ; or, which is the same, as the height MN 
alone is ^ the height OP alone ; which is written thus : 
Parallelogr^md ABGD : parallelogram GHEF = 

. MN:OP. 

7thly. hi precisely the same manner it may beproved, 
that if the heights MN and OF are equals the paraMdo^ 
grams ABCD, GHEF, are to each other as their hoses s 
which may be expressed thus : 

Parallel<^ram ABGD : parallelogram GHEF = 

AB : GH. 



m 

If two iriangiesy ABC, ABE, aiimd m 0$ mm bmm 
AB, mid kme epuU heiffkis CK, EO, wktA rthHm do 
4ke areas of these triangles hear to eadk other t 



A, The areas of these triangles are eguaL 

Q. How can you prov« it ? 

A. Draw &e line AD parallel to BC ; BF paraUel to 
AE ; and through the two vertices C and £, the line I^ 
paralld to AG (which is possible since the heights CK 
and EG are equal). The area t£ the paraBelogiPMi 
ABCD will be equd to the area of the paraUelofras 
ABEF (Query 2, Sect III,) ; and as the triangle ABC 
is half of the parallelogram ABCD (Cluery 12, .Sect. II.), 
mad the ticiangle ABE half of the parallelogrnin ABEF, 
the areas of these two triangles are also eqnal to 4Mie 
another ; for if the wholes are equal, the Judoes must be 
equal ; and in the same way it may be proved thai tna»> 
^es, which have egmd bases and heights, are equal to 
«neanother« 

Q. Whai consequences JbUow from the principle just 
advanced ? 

A. 1st Every triangle is half of a partdMogram upon 
equal basis and of the same height, (This is evident firom 
looking at the figure, and from Ctuery 12, Sect. II.) 

2d. The area rfa triangle is half of the area of a 
paredUhgram upon the same basis emd^the same he^ht. 
Thus the area of a triangle is found by nnuttiplyif^ its 

8» 
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basis by its height, and dividing the product by 2;* for 
the area of a parallelogram is eqaal to the whole product 
of the basis by the heightf 

8d. 7%e areas of triangles upon the same basis and 
between the same parallels are equal; because if they are 
between the same parallels, their heights are equal ; and 
^e have the same case as in the last query ; namely, tri- 
angles upon the same basis, and of equal heights. 

4th. The areas of triangles are to each other as the 
products of their bases by their heights : for the hahes of 
these products being the areas of the triangles, the whoU 
products must be in the same ratio. Thus the area of 
the triangle ABC is ^ 

to the area of the y\ JP 

triangle EGP, as the y^ \\ /\\ 

basis AB multiplied A ^ fh- B JT^ J^\g 
by the height CN, is ^ M 

to the basis EG, multiplied by the height PM ; which 

may be expressed thus : 

Triangle ABC : triangle EGP = AB x CN : EG X PM. )iv 
5th. The areas of triangles upon equal bases are to 

each other as the heights of the triangles ; because the 

areiis of parallelograms upon the same bases and of the 

same heights, are to each other in the ratio of the heights ; 

and their- halves (the areas of the triangles) must be in 



♦ iDsteftd of multiplying the basis by the whple height and 
dividing the product by 2, you may multiply the basis by half the 
height, w the height by half the basis. 

t If the basis of a triangle is 8 feet and the height 4 feet, the 
area of the triangle is equal to 4 times 8, divided by 2 ; that is, 
16sqiiare feet; whereas the rectangle upon 8 feet basis and 4 
feet high, measures 82 square feet, which is double the area of tiie 
triangle. 
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IS if the two tri«ii(^ ASQ, lECF, 




2£ 

have their bases AB, EC, eqaal to each other, W6 hate 
the proportion : 

Triangle ABG : triangle EOF z=: CM : FN. 
6th. The areas of triangles, which have equal he^his, 
are to each other as the bases of the trioHgks. Thiatmlli 
follows like the preceding one fiom the same prinemie 
established with regard to parallelograms, of which the 
triangles are the halves. (Page 88, 7thly.) 

QUERY IV. 

Mow do you find the 
area of a trapezoid f 

A. By multiplying ^ 
the sum of the two par- 
edlel sides by their distance, and dividing Hke product 
by% 

Q. How can you prove this ? 

A, By drawing the diagonal AD, the trapezoid ABCD, 
will be divided into the two triangles ACD and ABD. 
The area of the triangle ACD is found by multiplying its 
basis, CD, by its height AF, and dividing the product 
by 2. (Page 89, 2d.) In the same manner we find the 
area of the triangle ABD, by multiplying its basis, AB, 




* This principle and the following one might bave been eftab- 
]iahe4 immediately from the proportion : 

Triangle ABC : triangle EGPb= AB X CN : EG x PM, 
in precisely the same manner, as it has been proved for paraUeloi> 
grams. (Page 88, Sflily.) 
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hy its heiglit MB, and ^kBiig die prodaet by 2; and 
as the height^ D£, of the triani^e ABD, is equal to 
the height AF, of die triangle ACD (because DE and 
AF aie perpendacolars between the same parallels), we 
can find the area of the two triangles, or of the whole 
trapezoid, ABCD, at (Mice, by mnltiplying the sum of the 
two parallel lines AB, CD, by theb distance AF, and 
dividing the product by 2.* 

QUERY V. 

Mtaw io yim find the area of 
' F^ff^ ABCDEF, or, in 
gmuraiy of any other reeHKnear 

A, Bf dividing it hy means 
of diagonaib {as in the figure 
htfore you), or hy any other means into triangles. The 
area of each of these triangles is then easily found by the 
ruh given (page 89, 2d.) ; and the sum of the areas of 
att the triangles, into which the figure is divided, is the 
ofU. 




* Jf 70U multiply two numbers successively by the same number, 
onA then add the products together, the answer will be the same 
w tfie MMii «f flie two munbers at once multiplied by that number. 
Maltfply sMh of the iranken, 6 uid 5, ftor iostoBce, by 4, and 
Umb add die prodwcti, S4 and 20, togedier, you will hare 44 ; and 
adding, in the first place, 6 to 5, and dien multiplying the sum, 
11, by 4, yon will again hare 44. 

Instead of multiplying ^e 9wn of the two parallel sides by their 
distance, and then dividing the product by 2, you may multiply, at 
once, hoffthe sjum of the two parallel sides by thor distance ; or 
the sum of the two parallel sides by Aa{f their distance. 
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aUEKY VI. 

• Ify upon, each of ihe three sides AB, AC^ BC, of a 
right'Onghd triemgle ABC, you construct a square, what 
relation do the squares constructed upon the sides AC^ 
BC, hear to the square constructed iQMm the hypothemuse^ 
AB? 




A. The square ABHK, constructed upon the hypothec 
nuse AB, equals, in area, the two squares ACDE, 
BCGF, constructed upon the two sides AC, BC, 

Q, How can yon proTC it by this diagram, in which 
the perpendicular CM, is let faU from the vertex C, of 
the right-angled triangle ABC, upon the hypothenuse 
AB, and extended until, in I, it meets the side HK, 
opposite to the hypothenuse; and DB and CH are 
joined? 

A. In the first place, I bhould remark that the two 
sides AB, AD, of the triangle ABD, are equal to the two 
sides AH, AC, of the triangle ACH, each to each (AH 
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and AB, being sides of the same square, ABHK ; and, 
AC and AD, being sides of the square ACDE) ; and 
that the angle DAB, included by the sides AD, AB, is 
also equal to the angle CAH, included by the two sides 
AC, AH (fi>r each of diese angles is formed by the angle 
CAB being added to the right angle of a square) ; there- 
fore these two triangles are equal to each other. (Ctuery 1, 
Sect. II.) 

Q. Having proved that the triangle ABD is equal to 
the triangle ACH, what can you infer from it ? 

A, That the area of the square ACDE, is equal to the 
area of the rectangle AHIM. For the area of the triangle 
ABD, is half of the area of the square ACDE ; because 
t)^e triangle ABD stands upon the same basis AD, as the 
square ACDE, and has its height BCl, equal to the height 
AC of that square ; and it has been proved that the area 
of every triangle is half of .the area of a rectangle or 
square of equal basis and height (Page 89, 1st.) For the 
same reason is the area of the triangle ACH, equal to 
half the area of the rectangle AHIM ; for the triangle 
ACH, stands on the same basis AH, as the rectangle 
AHIM, and has its height CO, equal to the height AM, 
of that rectangle ; and as the hahes, the two triangles 
ABD and ACH, are equal to each other, the loholes, the 
squares ADEC and AHIM, must also be equal to each 
other. In precisely the same manner I can prove 
from the equality of the two triangles ABG and BCK, 
that the square BCFG is equal to the rectangle MBIK ; 
and because the area of the square ADEC, is equal to 
the area of the rectangle AHIM, and the area of the 
square BCFG is equal to the area of the rectangle 
MBIK ; therefore the sum of the areas of the two rectan- 
gles, AHIM and MBIK, that is, the area of the square 
upon the hypothenuse AB, is equal to the sum of the 
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tteat tf ikt tfiuarts emutructed tgftn tke ttoo sides AC, 
BC. 



Remark, For the discovery of this principle, we are indebted to 
Pythagoras, a femous Greek mathematician. It is a very important 
one, and teaches how to find one of the sides of a right-angled tri- 
angle when the two others are given. If, for instance, the two 
sides AC, BC, of the right-angled triangle ABC, were known to 
measure, one 5, the other 6 inches, the sum of their squares 26 
(5 times 5), and 86 (6 times 6), equal to 61, would he the area of 
the 9quare of the hypothenuse ; and the square toot of that number 
would be the hjrpothenuse AB, itself. If the hypothenuse and one 
of the sides are given, you need only subtract the square of the 
side from the square of the hypothenuse, and then the square root 
of the remainder is the other side^ If, for instance, the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle were 10 feet, and one of the sides 
6 ieet ; the square of the hypothenuse would be 10 times 10, or 100, 
and the square of 6, which is d6, subtracted from 100, leaves 64, 
which would be the square of the side to be found ; and taking the 
square root of it, which is 8 (because 8 times 8 are 64), you will 
have the side itself.* 

QUERY VII. 

It has been proved (page 90, 4th), that the areas of 
any two triangles are to each other as their bases muUi' 
pKed hy their heights ; eon you hoto find out the relation 
which the bases and heights 0^ similar triangles bear to 
each other ? 

A. In similar triangles the bases are in proportion to 
the heights. 

Q, How oan you prove this ? 



* We shall hereafter give the geometrical solutions of these 
problems. 
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A. «Let there be any two similar triangles ABC, AED. 
Place the smaller one ABC^ upon the larger AKD, iii 
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such a way that the angle at A falls upon the angle at A, 
and from the vertices, C and D, let fall the perpendicu- 
lars CM, DO, upon AO. Then the two triangles BCM, 
EDO, are both right-angled, and the~ angle CBM is equal 
to the angle DEO (because in the two similar triangles 
ABC, AED, the angles ABC and AED, are equal to 
each other, and CBM and DEO, make with them, respec- 
tively, two right angles) ; therefore the third angle BCM 
in the triangle BCM, is also equal to the third angle 
EDO, in the triangle EDO, and the two triangles BCM, 
EDO, are similar. (Page 73, 1st.) But in similar trian- 
gles the sides opposite to the equal angles are propor- 
tional, consequently we have 

CM:DO = CB:DE; 
and in the similar triangles ABC, ADE, 

AB: AE = CB:DE. 
These two proportions haVe the second ratio common ; 
therefore the two first ratios must again make a propor- 
tion (Theory of Proportions, Principle 3d.), namely: 

AB: AE = CM:DO. 
This proportion expresses that the bases AB of the 
smaller triangle ABC, is to the bases AE of the larger 
triangle AED, as the height CM, of the first triangle 
ABC, is to the height DO, of the triangle AED. 
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QUERY Vra. 

From what yen haoe learned in the preceding query, 
eon you determine the proportion which the areas ofsimi* 
lor triangles bear to each other ? 

A. The areas of similar triangles are to each other as 
the squares upon the corresponding sides. 
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Q, How can you prove this, for instance, of the two 
similar triangles ABC, ABD ? 

A, Let us place the smaller triangle ABC upon the 
larger A£D, as in the last query; and upon AB and 
AE, construct the squares ABST, AERP. Then the 
triangles ABC, AED, have the same bases AB, AE, as 
the triangles ABT, AEP, and their heights CM, DO, are 
in proportion to the heights TB, PE, of the triangles 
ABT, AEP (TB and PE being respectively equal to 
AB, AE, which, in the last query, are proved to be pro- 
portional to CM and DO) ; therefore the areas of the 
triangles ABC, AED, are in proportion to the areas of 
the triangles ABT, AEP. (Page 90, 5thly.) But if the 
two triangles ABC, AED, are in proportion to the two 
triangles ABT, AEP, which are the halves of squares 
ABST, AERP, they must also be in proportion to the 
squares themselves ; which may be expressed thus : 

9 
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Triangle ABC : triangle AED r= AB >C AB : AE X AE, 
and is read : . ^ 

The area of the triangle AED is as many times greater 
than the area of the triangle ABC, as the toea of the 
square upon the side AE, is greater than the area of the 
•|oare upon the coiiresponding side AB. 

Q. Can you prore that the same ratio exists also, be- 
tween the squares upon the sides AC and AD, and! also 
between the two sides CB, DE, of the similar triangles 
ABC, AED ? 

A. Yes. For to prove it of the two sides AC and 
AD, I need only, take them fer the bases of the two trian^ 
gles ; and to prove it of the sides CB, DE, I must take 
CB and DE for the bases ; the reasoning would be the 
same as that I just went through. 

QUERY IX. 

From ike ratio which you heme proved to exist between 
the areas qf similar triangles, eon you now find out the 
ratio which exists between the areas qfsimiktr polygons? 
(See Definitions.) 




A. Yes. 7%e areas qf simikar polygons are to each 
other ^ as the areas of the squares constructed upon the cor- 
responding sides. The areas of the two similar polygons 
ABCDEF, ahcdef for instance, are to each other as the 
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areas of the squares constructed upon the sides AB, mb^ 
or as the areas of the squares upon the sides BC, he, ft^e. 
^ For^ by drawing in the polygon ABCDEF, the diagonals 
- AC, AD, AE, and in the pdygon dbedef, the correspond- 
ing diagonals, oc, mdy oe, the triangle ACB, is similar to 
the triangle abc, the triangle ACD, to the triangle euid, 
4^ ; because, if the whole polygons ABCDEF, ebedefy 
are similar, their similarly disposed parts must also be 
similar ; and the same proportion which exists between 
their parts, must necessarily exist also between the whole 
polygons ; consequently, as the areas of the triangles 
ABC, a5c, ACD, ctcd, &c., are in the ratio of the areas 
of the squares constructed upon their corresponding 
sides, the whole polygons must be in the same ratio, 
which may be expressed thus : 

Polygon ABCDEF : polygon ahcdef 
= AB X AB : a6 X oft- 



RECAPITULATION OF THE TRUTHS IN THE THIRP 

SECTION. 

Q^es, 1. How do you determine the length of a line! 

2. How do you find out which of two lines is the 
greater 1 

3. How can you measure a surface t 

' 4. What do you call the area of a surface t 

5. If you take one of the sides of a triangle lor the 
basis, how do you determine the height of the triangle? 

6. How is the height of a parallelogram determined 9 
How that of a rectangle f A rhombus T A square ? 

7. When do you call a triangle equal to a square? 
to a parallel<^am ? to a rectangle, d&c. ? 
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8. When can you call two geometrical figures^equal to 
one another, though these figures do not coincide with 
each other ? 

9. Can you repeat the different principles respecting 
the areas of geometrical figures, which you hare learned 
in this section ? 

Ans. 1. The area of a rectangle is found by multiply- 
ing its basis, given in miles, rods, feet, inches, d&c, by 
its height expressed in units of the same kind. 

2. The area of a square is found by multiplying one 
of its sides by itself. 

3. If a parallelogram stands on the same basis as a 
rectangle, and has its height equal to the height of that 
rectangle, the area of the parallelogram is equal to the 
area of the rectangle ? 

4. The areas of all parallelograms, which have equal 
bases and heights, are equal to on^ another. 

5. Parallelograms upon equal bases, and between the 
same parallels, are equal to one another. 

6. The area of a parallelogram is found by multiplying 
the basis given in rods, feet, inches, &c., by the height, 
expressed in units of the same kind. 

7. The area of a rhombus or lozenge is found like 
that of a parallelogram. 

8. The areas of parallelograms are to each other, as 
the products obtained by multiplying the bases of the 
parallelograms by their heights. 

9. Rectangles, or parallelograms which have equal 
bases, are to each other as their heights. 

10. Rectangles, or parallelograms which have equal 
heights, are to each other as their bases. 

11. If two triangles stand on the same basis, and have 
equal heights, their areas are equal to one another. 
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12. Every triangle is half of a parallelogram upon equal 
basis and of the same height 

13. The area of a triangle is half of the area of a pai^ 
allelogram upon equal basis and of the same height; and, 
therefore, the area of a triangle is found by multiplying 
the length of its basis by its he^ht, and dividing the 
product by 2. 

14. The areas of triangles upon the same basis, and 
between the same parallels, are equaL 

15. The areas of triangles are to each other, as the 
products of their bases by their heights. 

16. The areas of triangles upon equal bases are to 
each other, as the heights of the triangles. 

17. The areas of triangles, which have equal heights, 
are to each other, as their bases. 

18. The area of a trapezoid is found by multiplying 
half the sum of the two parallel sides, by their distance. 

19. The area of any rectilinear figure, terminated by 
any number of sides, is found by dividing that figure, 
either by diagonals or by any other means, into triangles, 
and then adding the areas of these triangles together. 

20. If, upon each of the three sides of a right-angled 
triangle, a square is constructed, the square upon the 
hypothenuse equals, in area, the two squares constructed 
upon the two sides, which include the right angle. 

21. The bases of similar triangles are to each other, 
as the heights of the triangles. 

22. The areas of similar triangles are to each other, 
as the areas of the squares upon the corresponding sides. 

23. The areas of similar polygons are to each other, as 
the squares constructed upon the corresponding sides. 

9» 



SECTION IV. 

f * 

OP THE PROPERTIES OF THE CIRCLE * 

QUERY I. 

In how many paints can a straight line, CD, meet the 
dreumference of a circle f 

A, In two points, 

JIf, JV, only. For, C ^^^ r ^ : — 1> 

letting fall, from the 
centre of the cir- 
cle, the perpendicu- 
lar OP upon the 
straight line CD, 
there is but one point in the line CD, on each side of 
the perpendicular, such, that a line, drawn from it to 
the point O of the perpendicular, has the length of the 
radius ON. (Page 46, 6thly.) 




QUERY II. 

In what cases do the 
circumferences of two 
circles cut each other ? 

A, When the distance, 
OP, between their cenr 
tres, O and P, is less 
than the sum of their radii, OM, PM, 




* Before entering on this section, the teacher ought to recs^iitu- 
late with his pupils the definitions of a circle, of an arc, of a chord, 
a legment, &c. 
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QUERY HI. 

When do two ctreks 
touch each other exteriorly ?• 

A. .When the distance, 
OP, between their centres, 
O and P, is eqwd to the 
sum of their -radii OM, 
PM. 

QUERY IV. 

When do two circles touch each 
other interiorly ? 

A. When the distance, OP, 6e- 
tween their centres, O and P, is 
equal to the difference between 
their radii, OM and PM. 

QUERY y. 

When are the drcumferenees of 
two dreUs paralkl to each other f 

A, When they are concentric, 
thai is, when they are described 
from the same point, C, as the 
centre, 

QUERY VI. 

If, from the centre, C, ofn cir^ 
tie, a perpendicular, CD, is let 
fan upon a chord, AB, in that 
circle, what relation do the two 
parts, AD, BD, into which the 
chord AB is divided, bear to each 
other 7 
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A, The two parts AD, BDy art equal to each other ; 
that iSy the chord AB is bisected in the point D, 

Q. How can you proye this 1 • 

A. By drawing the two radii AC, BG, the right-angled 
triangle ACD has the hypothenuae AC, and the side CD, 
equal to the hypothenuse BC, and the side CD, in the 
righlrangled triangle BCD, each to each ; therefore these 
two triangles are equal (page 47) ; and the side AD, in 
the triangle ACD, is equal to the side BD in the equal 
triangle BCD. 

Q. What other truths can you infer from the one you 
have just established? 

A. 1. A straight line, drawn from the centre of a circle 
to the middk of a chord, is perpendicular to that chord. 

2. A perpendicular, drawn through the middle of a 
chord, pcttsos, when sufficiently far extended, through the 
centre of the drcie^ 

3. Two perpendiculars, each drawn through the middle 
of a chord in the same circle, intersect each other at the 
centre; for each of them must go through the centre, 

4. The two angles, x and y, wMch the radii AC, BC, 
drawn to the extremities <^the chord AB,.make with the 
perpendUvHar CD, are equal to one another; for they are 
opposite to the equal isides AD, BD, in the equal triangles 
ADC,BDC. 

QtJERY VIL 

If the two chords, AD, AB, 
are equal to each other, what re^ 
mark can you make with regard 
to the arcs AD, AB, subtended* 
by these chords f 

A, The two arcs, AB, AD, 

* The arcs AD, AB, standing on the chords AB, AQ, are said to 
he subtended by these chords. 
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subtended by the equal chords^ AB, AD, are equal to 
one another. 

Q. Why? 

A, This follows from the perfect uniformity with 
which a circle is constructed. For, if the chord AB is 
placed upon its equal, t>e chord AD, the arcs, AB and 
AD, must coincide with each other ; because every point 
in both these arcs is at the same distance from the centre, 
C, of the circle. ' 

JRemark, It is to be observed that each chord subtends two 
arcs, one of which is smaller, and the other greater than the semi* 
circumference^ both together completing the whole circumference. 
In speaking of an arc, subtended by a chord, we always mean that 
which is sm4iUer than the semi*circumference. 

Q. What other truths can you infer from the one you 
have Just proved ? 

A. 1. 2^at equal arcs stand on equal chords ; for, by 
placing one of the equal arcs AB, AD, upon thet>ther, 
the beginning and end of the two chords AB, AD, and 
therefore the whole chords themselves, coincide with each 
other. 

2. T/te greater arc stands on the greater chord, and 
the greater chord subtends the greater arc. The chord 
AF, for instance, is greater than the chord AD ; because 
the arc AF, belonging to the greater chord AF, is greater 
than the arc AD, belonging to the smaller chord AD. 

3. Among aU the chords, AD, AF, AM, AN, AB, 
4*c., which can be drawn in a circle, the diameter AM is 
the greatest ; because the greatest arc, the semi-circum- 
ference, stands on it. 

Remark. All that has been said of chords and arcs in the some 
circle, holds true also of chords and arcs in etjual circles. 
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QUERY Vm. 

What relation do you discover 
behoeen ike angles ACB, BCD, ai 
the centre, C, of a circle, and the 
arcs AB, BD, intercepted hettoeen 
their legs? 

A. The angles ACS, BCD, at 
the centre, are to each other in the 
same ratio as the arcs AB, BD, of the circumference. 

Q, How can you show this ? 

A. I divide the whole of the arc AD successively into 
smaller and smaller parts, until one of the points of 
division shall have fallen upon B. Then, it b evident 
that by drawing to the points of division the radii Cm, 
Cn, Co, &c., the angles AGB and BCD are divided into 
as many equal parts as the arcs AB, BD (for the sectors 
ACm, mCn, ftCB, d&c., will all coincide with each other, 
when they are placed upon one another) ; and therefore 
the same ratio which eiusts between the arcs AB, BD, 
exists also between the angles ACB, BCD. In our figure, 
we have the ratio of the arc AB to the arc BD as 3 to d; 
and the same ratio (as 3 to 6) exists also between the 
angles ACB and BCD at the centre of the circle; that 
is, the arc BD is as many times greater than the arc AB, 
as the angle BCD is greater than the angle ACB (De£ 
of Geom. Proportions). 

What inference can you draw from the truth you haoe 
just advanced? 

Ans, 1. J^the arcs AB, BD, are equal to one another, 
the angles ACB, BCD, at the centre, are also equai to 
one another ; for they are in the same ratio as the arcs 
AB, BD (namely, then, in the ratio of equality). 



2. JIfthe angles ACB, BCD, at the cmire, are equal 
to ome another y the ares AB, SH, are also equal to one 
another ; because they are to each other in the same ratio 
as the an^es at the centfe. 



Bemark 1. It has already been stated (note to page 12), that 
takf^ aie measnied by arcs of circles, deacribed with any ndius 
between th^ir lej^. The reason is now apparent; for the arcs 
intercepted between their legs are in proportion to the angles at 
the centre. 

Remark 2. If the circumference of a circle is divided into 860 
equal parts, called degrees ; each degroe again into 60 equal parts, 
csdled Bunutes; each minute again into 60 equal parts, called 
seconds, &c.; it is easy to perceive, that the magnitude of an angle 
does not depend upon the length of the arc intercepted between 
its legs ; but merely upon the number of degrees^ mmutes. Bet' 
ends, &c., it measures of the circumference of flie circle of which 
itisapait. 

Thus, if the angle BAG meas- 
ures 3 degrees by the arc MN, 
it measures the same number of 
degrees by the arc OP, the same 
number of degrees by the arc CB, ^ 
Ice, alfliough the degrees them- 
selves vary in size. 

Remark 3. As the sum of all the angles around the same point 
is equal to 4 right angles (page 24), the sum of all the angles 
around the centre of a circle is also equal to 4 right angles ; there- 
fere the drcumference of a circle is the measure of 4 right angles ; 
the semi-circumference that of 2 right angles, and Uie are of a 
quadrant, that of one right angle. If the circumference of a circle 
is divided into 380 degrees, 90 of them are the measure of 1 right 
angle, 180 that of 2 right angles, and 360 that of 4 right angles. 
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QUERY DC 

If a straight Une is drawn per* 
pendicular to the extremity A, of 
the T€tdiu$ AC, in how many 
points win that Hne meet the cir" 
ewmference of the circle ? 

A. In one only {namely, the 
point A); and therefore the line 
DE is a tangent to the circle. 
(See Def. page 15.) 

Q. But why can the line ED 
haye no other point common with the circumference ? 

A. Because the perpendicular AC is the shortest line 
which can be drawn from the point C, the centre of the 
circle, to the straight line ED (page 44) ; therefore every 
other line, CXr, CF, CD, drawn from the centre, C, to the 
straight line ED, will be greater than the radius AC, 
consequently every point in the line ED, except the point 
A itself, is without the circle. 

Q. And what other truths can you infer from the one 
last established ? 

A, 1, A radius or diameter, drawn to the point of 
tangent, is perpendicular to the tangent, 

2. A line drawn through the point of tangent pcrpen- 
dicuUxr to the tangent, passes, when sufficiently far ex- 
tended, through the centre of the drcU, 
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QUERY X. 




What relation does the angle ACB, measured by the 
arc AB bear to the angle y, formed by the tangent BD 
and the chord AB, which subtends the arc AB ? 

A. The angle ACB, at the centre of the circle, is 
twice as great as the angle y, formed by the tangent BD, 
and the chord AB. 

Q. How can you prove this? 

A. From the centre of the circle, let fall the perpen- 
dicular CI upon the chord AB, and extend it until it 
meets the circumference in K. Then the angles to and 
z, and consequendy the arcs AK, ElB, are equal to one 
another (page 104, 4thly). We have further the triangle 
BIG right-angled, and therefore the two angles x and z, 
together, equal to a right angle (page 34, 7thly) ; and 
because the tangent DB is perpendicular to the radius 
OB, the angles x and y are together also equal to a right 
angle ; therefore the angle z is equal to the angle y 
(Truth III, page 21) : and as the angle z is half of the 
angle ACB, the angle y (its equal) is also half of the 
angle ACB. 

Q. And what remark can you make with regard to the 
arcBK? 

A. That the arc BK, which measures the angle z, may 
he taken also for tJte measure of the angle y {its equaJI) s 

10 
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and as the cere BK is half of the arc ABj the angU y, 
made hy the tangent BD- and the chord AB, may Kkemse 
be measured by half the arc AB, 

Q. What do yoa mean by saying that half the arc AB 
measures the angle y ? 

A. That if the arc AB is given in degrees, minutes, 
seconds, &c., the angle y measures half as many degrees, 
minutes, seconds, d^c, as the arc AB. Thus if the arc 
AB were 12 degrees and 30 minutes, the angle, y would 
measure 6 degrees and 15 minutes. 

QUERY XI. 




What relation does the angle w,, formed by the two 
nadii CA, CF^ bear to the angle y, formed by the two 
chords ABf FB^ if the legs of both these angles stand on 
the extremities, of the same arc AF? 

A. The angle Yi^ formed by the two radii CA, CF, is 
twice as great as the angle y, formed by the tsoo chords. 
AB^FB^ 

Qi How can you prove it ? 

A. Drawing in the point B a tangent, DE, to the 
circle^- the angles x^ y, z, being together equal to two. 
right angles (Query 4, Sect. I.), will have fbr tiieir 
inefisune half the* circumference of the circle (page 107, 
remark 3d).. Now, the angle x, formed by the tangent 
m^ and the chord' AB^ is measured by half the arc AB, 
a^ hasrbeen proved, in the last query; and for the same 
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reaaon is the angle z measared by half the arc BF ; and 
therefore the remaining angle y is measuied by half this 
arc AF ; because half of the arc AF makes with half of 
the arcs AB and BF, half the circumference. But the 
angle, ar, at the centre is measured by the wk&k arc AF ; 
therefore the angle to is twice as great as die angle y. 

Q. What important truths can f&u infer Jft&m ihe tnte 
you have just Uamed? 

A, That every angle made by two chords at the cir^ 
cumference of a circle, measures ktdf as many d^rees, 
minutes^ seconds, ^c, as the arc on the ettremity ofwhic^ 
ikeM chords standi 

% The anghs x, y^ z, at the 
circumference, having their legs 
standing on the extremities of the 
uane arc, ACB, are aU equal to 
one another 4 because each of 
them is measured by half the are 
ACB.* 




QUERY XII. 

If two chords^ AB, CD, in the 
same circle, are parailel to each 
other, what relation do the arcs, 
AC, BD, intercepted by them, on 
both sides of the circumference, 
bear to each other ? 

A. The arcs AC, BD,are equal to each ^her* 

Q. How can you prove it ? 

A. Joining AD, the alternate angles z and y are equal 
to one another (Query 10, Sect. I.) ; therefore the arcs 




* The arc ACB is designated by three letters, in order to di»- 
tingniffh it from the upper arc AB. 
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AC and BD, measured by the halves of these angles, 9^ 
also equal, to one another. 

QUERY XIII. 

ff from the same pointj A, 
without a circle, you draw a 
tangent, AB, to the circle, and, 
at the same time, another line, 
AC, cutting the circle, what 
relation exists between the tan' 
gent AB, and the Kne AC, which cuts the circle ? 

A. J^ tangent AB is a mean proportional (Theory 
oi Prop., page 66), between the whole Hne AC and the 
part AD, which is without the circle. 

Q, How can you prove it? 

A, By joining BD and BC, the triangle ABD is simi- 
lar \to the whole triangle ABC ; because the angle at A 
is conunon to both triangles, and Uie angle y in the tri- 
angle ABD, is equal to the angle x, in the triangle ABC 
(both angles being measured by half the arc BD*}; 
therefore we have the proportion 

AD:AB = AB:AC, 
where the tangent AB is a mean proportional between 
the whole line AC and the part AD without the cirde. 

(The sides AD and AB, in tlte triangle ABD, ajre 
(^posite to the angles y and z in the same triangle, and 
the sides AB and AC, in the triangle ABC, are opposite 
to the angles x and CBA, which are respectively eqpal to 
the angles y and z.) 



-.««««—'««■«■ 



* The angle x !b formed at (he drcumference by the twd choidB 
BC and DC, whose extremities stand on the arc BD (Query 11, 
.Sect ly.) ; and the angle y is formed by the tangent BA, and the 
chord BD, which subtends the arc BD. (Query 10, Sect IV.) 
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ilUERY XIV. 




If iw9 chords, AD, BC, cut each 
other within the drch, what relatiom 
exists between the parts AJE, ED, 
BE, EC, into which they mutually 
divide each other f 

A. The two parU AE, ED, are 
in the inverse ratio of the two parts 
BE, EC; that is, we shall have the proportion 

EC : EA = ED : EB.» 

Q. How can you prove it ? 

A. Joining AC and BD, the angle w is equal to the 
angle z ; because each of these two angles, w, z, measures 
faaJf as many degrees as the arc AB; for the same reason 
is the angle x equal to the angle y ; because each of these 
angles measures half as many degrees as the arc CI^ 
(duery 11, Sect IV.) ; and the angles AEC, BED, are 
also equal to each other, being opposite angles at the ver- 
tex (duery 5, Sect I.); therefore the three angles of the 
triangle AEC are equal to the three angles of the triangle 
BEID, each to each ; consequently these two triangles 
are similar to one another ; and the sides opposite to the 
equal angles, in both triangles, are in the proportion 

EC:EA = ED:EB 
(EC and EA are opposite to the angles x and z in the 
triangle AEC ; and ED and EB are opposite to the an- 



* The ratio ED to EB, is called inverse or iaverted, because the 
two parts ED, EB, are not in direct proportion to the two parts 
EC, EA; that is, the part EC of the chord BC, is to the part EA 
of the chord AD, not as the other part EB of the first chord BC, ia 
to the other part ED of the ch<»d AD, but as the part £D of the 
secoAd chord is to tfie part EB of the first one. 

10» 
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gles y and t^, which are equal to the angles x and z, each 
to each). 

aUERY XV. 

If from a point, A, without a circle, 
two lines J AB, AC, are drawn, cut" 
ting the circle; what relation exists 
between the lines AB, AC, and their 
parts AD, AE, without the circle ? 

A, The whole lines, AB, AC, are 
to each other in the inverse ratio of 
their parts, AD, AE, without the cir- 
cle; that is, we have the proportion, 

AB : AC = AE : AD (see the note to page 113). 

Q. Why is this so ? 

A, If you join BE and DC^ the two triangles ABE 
and ADC are similar to each other ; because two angles 
in the one are equal to two angles in the other, each to 
each (page 73, 1st) ; the angle at A, namely, is common 
to both, and the angles at B and C are equal ; because 
they have the same measure (half the arc DE) ; and as 
in similar triangles the sides opposite to the equal angles 
,are in proportion, we have 

AB : AE = AC : AD,» 
or, by changing the order of the mean terms (principle 2d 
of proportion), 

AB : AC = AE : AD, 
as above. 



* The teacher will do well to show his pupils again, that the 
sides AB and AE are the corresponding sides to AC and AD ; 
because fliey are opposite to the equal angles in the triangles. 
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Memark 1. A regular polygon is a rectilinear figure which has 
all its angles and all its sides equal to one another. 

Remark 2. A rectilinear figure is said to be inearibed in a 
circle, when the vertices of all the angles of that figure are at the 
circumference of the circle* 

Remark 8. A rectilinear figure is said to be ewewmeerihed 
about a drde, when every side of that figure is a tangent to the 
circle. / ^- C 

QUERY XVL 

If you divide the circumference 
of a circle into any number of 
equal parts, for instance into 6 
parts, and then join the points A 
of division by the chords AB, 

Ba CD, DE, EF, FA, what ^ 

remark can you make respecting -^ **** 

the reciiUfitaT figure, ABCDEF, which wiU be inscribed . 

in the circle ? 

A, The figure thus inscribed in the circle is a regular 
polygon. 

Q. How can you prove this ? 

A, The circumference of the circle being divided into 
equal parts, it follows that the arcs AB> BC, CD, ^c, 
and consequently also the chords AB, BC, CD, d&c.y'which 
form the sides of the inscribed figure, are equal to one 
another (page 105, 1st) ; and as each of the angles ABC, 
BCD, CDE, &.C., has its legs standing on the whole cir- 
cumference less two of the equal arcs, into which the cir-> 
^camference is divided, they all measure the sune number 
of degrees, and consequently the angles of the inscribed 
figure are also equal to one another ;* therefore the in- 
scribed figure ABCDEF is a regular polygon. 

* The angle ABC, for instance, has its legs standing on the whole 
circumference less the two arcs AB, BC ; and die angle BCD has 
its legs standing on flie whole circumference less the two equal 
ares BC, CD, fcc 
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Q, 1^ in this manner you eRvide the drtumferenee of a 
circle into 3, 4, 5, 6, Jj^c, equal parts^ what wiU he the 
magnitude of each of the arcs AB, BC, CD^ S^e. ? 

A. Each of the arcs AB, BC, CD, 4>6., wiU then be 
h h h h 4'^-» ff **« •"*^^ dreuMtfermtce, that is, i, i, 
i* h 4*^*9 rf^GO degrees, according as the dreumference 
has been divided into 3, 4, 5, 6, ^c, parts. , 

Q. And what do you observe with regard to the angles 
X, y, z, 4*c*a ot the centre of the circle, which the radii 
OA, OB, OC^ Spc, drawn to the pemts of division A, 
B, C, D, S^c, make with each other t 

A. That these angles, x, y, z, ^c, are aU equal to one 
another; because they are measured bj the equal arcs 
AB, BG, CD, d&c. They will therefore measure i, ^, ^, 
&c., of SOD degrees, according as the circumference €i 
the eisdie is divided into 3, A, 5, &>c, equal parts. 



QUERY XVn. 

. Can you find the relation which one of the sides ef a 
regular inscribed hexagon bears to the radius of that 
dttekT (See the figure belonging to the last Query.) 

it. Tho side of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle, 
t& equal to the radius of that circle. 

Q. Why? 

A. Beeanse each of the triangles ABO, BGO, CDO, 
dus., is in the first place isosceles, two of its sides being 
radd of the same circle ; and as each of the anj^ x, 
y, z, d&c, at the centre of the circle, measures ^ of 36(1, 
that is, 60 degrees (last Cluery), it follows that the two 
angles at the basis of each of the isosceles triangles ABO, 
BCO, GDO, ^c. (for instance, the two angles w and u, 
at the basis of the isosceles triangle ABO), measure, to* 
gether ISO degrees ; because the sum of the three angles 
"^ry triangle is equal to two right angle0» or 180 d»- 



• 
greedy and ^ fioro 160 leave ISO degrees. New, ^«8 
the two angles at the basis of every iaoscele^t triangle «fe 
equal to each other (Query 3, Sect. II.) ; each of the 
two angles at the basis of one of the isosceles triangles 
ABO, BGO, DCO, ^c, will measure half of 120, that 
is, 60 degrees. But, each of the angles at the centre 
measuring also 60 degrees, the three angles in each of 
the triangles ABO, BCO, CDO, ^c, are equal to <me 
another ; and therefore these triangles are not only isos- 
celes, but also equilaterai; consequently each of the sides 
AB, BC, CD, &^c., of the hexagon is equal to the radius 
of the circle. 

QUERY XVm. 

If , in a regular inscribed 
p0fpg<^i y<^ dmxofrwn the een^ 
ire of the circle the radii Oi, 
Ok, Ol, Om, 4*^*9 perpendicular 
to the chords AB, BC, CZ>, ^-c. ; 
<md at the^ extremities of these 
rada, the tangents M3V, NP, 
PQ, ,Sfc, ; what do pou observe 

wM regard to the figure MNPQR8, cireumscribed cAout 
the circle 7 

it. The figme MNPQRS, dreumscribed about the 
circh, is a regular pdygon, of the same number of sides 
as the inscribed polffgon, ABCBEF. 

Q. How can you pnwe thisi 

4. The chords: AJ3, BC, OD, i&c, are perpendiciilaf 
lo the same radii, to wliieh the tangents MN, NP, FQ, 
iSi^,, aieperpesidicular ; consequently the chords AB, 8C, 
jQP, &c., are parallel to the tangents MN, NP, PQ, <&c. 
(fivr two fltraigbt lines, which are both perpendicular to a 
Ibi^^ line are paralkl to each other ; Query 7, Sect. I.) ; 
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•nd iherefiHe the triaagles ABO, BOO, CDO, ^c, ave 
«1) dmilur to the tiiaagleB MNO, NPO, FQtO, &c., from 
which they may be considered as cut off, by the lines 
AB, BC, CD, d&c. being drawn ]parallel to the sides MN, 
NP, Pft, d&c (Query 16, Sect. II.) Now, as the trian- 
gles ABO, BCO, GDO, Sue,, are all equal to fnae another, 
the triangles MNO, NPO, PQO, &c., are all equal to 
one another. And therefoie the circumscribed figure 
MNPCIRS is a regular pdygon, similar to the one in- 
scribed in the circle. 




QUERY XIX. 

It has been proved (Query 16, 
Sect. lY.), that a regular poty- 
gottf qf any number of sides, 
may be inscribed in a drcky by 
dividing the circumference of the 
circle inio as many equal parts 
as the polygon shall have sides, 
and then joining the points if division by straight lines : 
can you now prove the reverse, that is, that arownd every 
regular polygon, a circle can be drawn in such a manner, 
that all the veirtiees of ike polygon shaH be at the cireum- 
ference f 

A, Yes. For I need only bisect two adjacent sides of 
a regular polygon ; for instance, the two sides, AB, BC, 
of the regular polygon ABCDEF ; and in the points of 
bisection, erect the two perpendiculars gO, kO, which 
will necessarily cut each other in a point, O. Then it is 
evident, that by drawing the lines OB, OC, OA, these 
three lines vte equal to each other ; for the line OB is 
equal to OC, because the two points B and C are at an 
equal distance fixxn the perpendicular gO (page 4&, 
Sddy) ; and for the same reascm is OB also equal to OA ; 



tiTTrnnin the-poMto Eaad A ai» at a^eqiMl dieUaHce fr»m 
the peipendicular AO Thus we kave ia tbe two^toiai^ 
lies ABOy BGO^ the tktae tide» in the onet e^ul to the 
Ihfee aUee ia the elhes ; therefore these two triangles are 
hfllh i B O flC cl eg end equal to each other. 

Qv But of what use is your proving that the tviangje 
ABO is equal to the triangle BCO? 

A. It i^wB that each of the angles in the potygeii is 
hiaeetod bjr one of the lines OA, OB> 0€. For, in the 
fifst place, we have in the two equal triangles BGO„ 
ABO, the an|^ o equal to the angle z;. therelfore the an** 
gls ABC is biaeeted; and the angle o is further eq^ to^ 
the angle y , and the angle z to tbe angle v ;. therefiNO 
the angles BCD, and FAB, are also bisected. And 
now I can show that, by drawing from the point O the 
lines OF, OE, OD, to the remeining vertices- F, £, D, 
the whole polygon is divided into equal isosceles tri- 
angles. Taking, in the first place, the two triangles, 
AFO and ABO, they have two sides,. OA, FA, in the 
one, equal to two sides, OA, AB, in the other, each to 
each ; and as the angle FAB. is bisected by the line O A^ 
the two angles v and w are also equal ; consequentiyj the 
two triangles AFO, ABO, ace equal to each other, and 
the angle u is equal to the angle w (Query 3, Sect. II.). 
In precisely the same manner it may be proved that the 
triangles FEO, EDO, are isosceles, and equal to the tri- 
angle AFO^ And as the whole polfgon ABCDBF is 
thes.divddedinto equal isosaelee triangles^ the lines. O A, 
OB, OC, OD, OE, OF, are all equal to one another; and 
therefore, by describing from the point O, as a centre* 
with a radius OA, a circle aiound the polygon ABCDEF, 
Mshe£ the vertiees A,.B> C, D^ £, F, will be in the cir- 
of the circle; 



Idtf 
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Q, What Other unporiani conseqtunctfoOomsfrMK At' 
prtneiple you haoejust proved ? 

A. Thai Ml wety tegular polygon a circle may fee 
inscribed in such a manner, thai every side of the polygon 
is a tangent to the circle. For if, in the regular polygon 
ABCDEF, you describe with a radius O^ the circunnfer* 
ence of a circle, that circumference will touch the middle 
of the sides AB, EC, CD, DE, EF, FA, of the polygon 
ABCDEF ; because the lines O^, 0^,-0/, &c. are all 
equal to one another, and will therefore be radii of the 
inscribed circle ; and the sides AB, BC, CD, d&c, being 
perpendicular to the radii Ok, Og, Ol^ &c., will all be 
tangents to that circle. (Page 106.) 



QUERY XX. 
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What relation do you observe to exist between two r^u* 
lar polygons, abcdef, ABCDEF, of the same number of 
sides? 

A, They are similar to one another, 

Q, How can you prove it ? 

A. By describing a circle around each of the regular 
polygons abcdef, ABCDEF, and drawing the radii Oa, 
Ob, Oc, Od, Oe, Of, OA, OB, OC, OD, OE, OF, each 
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of these polygons is divided into as many equal triangles 
a^ there are sides in the polygon ; and as all the angles, 
s, y, z, &,c,, formed at the centre of a regular polygon, 
are equal to one another, I can place the centre, O, of 
the polygon abcdef, upon the centre, O, of the polygon 
ABCDEF, in such a manner, that the angles at the cen- 
tre shall all coincide with each other ; namely, so that 
the radius Oa shall fall upon the radius OA, 06 upon 
OB, Oc up<Hi OC, d&c. Then, it is evident that the 
sidesv ab, bcy cd, c/iC, &c., of the smaller polygon, abcdef, 
are paraUel to the sides, AB, BC, CD, DE, &c., of the 
greater polygon, ABCDEF ; for the points a, 6, c, d, c,y, 
and A, B, C, D, E, F, are in the circumferences of con- 
centric circles (duery 5, Sect. IV.) ; therefore the trian- 
gles Oab^ 06c, OcJ, &c., in the smaller polygon, are all 
similar to the triangles OAB, OBC, OCD, &c., in the 
greater polygon (Query 16, Sect. II.) ; consequently the 
whole polygon^ abcdef is similar to the whole polygon 
ABCDEF. 

Q. What other truths can you infer from the one you 
have just learned? 

A.\. Hie sums of aU the sides of two regular polygons 
of the same number of sides are to eeu^h other in the same 
ratio as the radii of the inscribed or circumscribed circles. 
For in the two triangles ABO and aboj for instance, we 
have the proportion 

AB : ah =.AO : ao ; that is, 
the side AB is as many times greater than the side ab, 
as the radius AO is greater than the radius ao; and there- 
fore 6 or any other number of times the side AB, is as 
many times greater than the same number of times the 
side ab, as the radius OA is greater than the radius oa ; 
that is, the sum of all the sides of the regular polygon 
ABCDEF, is as many times greater than the sum of all 

11 
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the sides of the regular polygon abcdefy as the radius O A 
of the circle, circumscribed about the regular polygop 
ABCDEFy is greater than the radius, oa^of the circle cir- 
cumscribed about the regular polygon abcdef. In the 
same manner I can prove that the sum of all the sides 
of the regular polygon ABCDEF, is as many times greater 
than the sum of all the sides of the regular polygon abcdef ^ 
as the radius of the circle^ inscribed in the regular poly- 
gon ABCDEF, is greater than the radius of the circle 
inscribed in the regular polygon abcdef. 

Remark, The sum of all the sides of a geometrical figure* that 
ia, a line as long as all its sides together, is called the perimeter of 
that figure. The above proportioD may therefore be expressed in 
shorter terms ; namely, the perimeters of two regular polygons of 
the same number of sides, are to each other in the proportioB of the 
radii of the inscribed or circumscribed circles. 

2. The areas of two regular polygons of the scone 
number of sides, are in the same ratio as the squares 
constructed upon the radii of the inscribed or circwn" 
scribed circles. Thus the area of the regular polygon 
ABCDEF, is as many times greater than the area of the 
regular polygon abcdef, as the area of the square upon 
the radius OA is greater than the area of the square upon 
the radius oa. For the areas of the similar triangles 
ABO, abo^ are to each other as the squares upon the 
corresponding sides (the radii OA, oa) ; therefore, any 
number of times (in our figure 6 times) the areas of 
these triangles, that is, the areas of the regular polygons 
ABCDEF, abcdef themselves, are to each other in the 
same ratio. In the same manner I cu prove that the 
area of the polygon ABCDEF is as many tiri)es greater 
than the area of the polygon abcdef as ^he square upon 
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the circle inscribed in the regular polygon ABCDEF, is 
greater than the square upon the radius of the circle in- 
scribed in the regular polygon abcdef. 




QUERY XXI. 

JFVam what you hate learn' 

edqfthejproperlies of regular 

polygons^ can you give a ruie 

for finding the area of a reg^ 

uhtr polygon? 

A. Yes* Multiply the sum 
of an the sides {the perimeter) 
by the radius of the inscribed 
drcU; the product^ dwided by % unU he the area of the 
regular polygon. 

Q. Why? 

A, Because every regular polygon, the polygon 
ABCDEFy for instance, can be divided into as many 
equal triangles, as there are sides in the polygon ; and 
the area of each of these triangles is found by multiply- 
ing the basis, that is, one of the sides of the polygon 
liy the height (which, in every one of these triangles, 
is equal to the radius, om^ of the inscribed circle), and 
dividing the product by 2 ; therefore the area of the 
whole polygon ABCDEF may at once Be found by multi- 
plying the 5tif» of all the sides by the radius of the in- 
scribed circle, and dividing the product by 2.* 



* iDBtead of multiplying the perimeter by the whole radius, and 
then dividing the product by 2, you mfty at once multiply the 
perimeter by JuUf the radius, o^ the radius by half the perimeter. 
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ijT 5f<m ^5ec^ each of the arcs ABj BC, CDf 4*^m 
nibiended by the sides AB, BC, OD^ S^Cy of a reguktr 
polygon inscribed in a circle ; and then to the points of 
division, m, n, o, p, q, r» draw the Unes Am, mJB, Bn, nC, 
; Cb, Sfc; what do you observe with regard ta the regular 
polygon, AmBnCoDpEqFr, thus inscribed in the circle ? 

A, The regukar polygon AmBnCoD^^ S^e., has twiee 
as many sides as the regular polygon ABCDEF; for 
the circumference of the circle isnow divided into twioe 
as many equal parts as before. Thus if the regular 
polygon ABCDEF has 6 sides, the regular polygon 
AmBnCoDp, &c., has 12 sides ; and by bisecting again 
the arcs Am, mB, Bn, &c., I can inscribe a regular poly- 
gon of 24 sides, and so on, by. continuing to bisect the 
arcs, a regular polygon of 48, 96, 192, d&c, sides. 

Q. And what do you observe with regard to the ares 
which are subtended by the sides of the polygons, 
ABCDEF and AmBnCoDpEgFr, inscribed in the circle ? 

A, The arcs, AB, BC, CD, &c., subtended by the 
sides of the regular polygon ABCDEF, fitst inscribed in 
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the cirde, stand ftrther off the sides AB, BC, CD, ^c, 
than the arcs Asi, mB, Bn, d&c, from the sides Asi, siB, 
Buy dtc., of the regular pdygoa of twice the number of 
sides ; consequently, if the arcs AB, BC, CD, d&c, were 
drawn out into straight lines, they would differ more 
from the sides AB, BC, CD, dtc., of the regular polygon 
ABCDEF, first inscribed in the circle, than the arcs Am, 
mB, Bit, itC, d&c, would, in this case, differ from the 
sides Am, mB, Bn, d&c, of the regular polygon AmBnCo, 
d&c., of twice the number of sides. 

Q. Now, if, continuing to bisect the arcs, you inscribe 
regular polygons of 24, 48, 96, ld2, d&c. sides, what 
further remark can you make with regard to the arcs 
subtended by the sides of these polygons? 

it. These arcs differ less in length from the sides 
which subtend them, in proportion as the polygon c<m- 
sists of a greater number of sides ; because, by continuing 
to bisect the arcs, and thereby to increase the number of 
sides of the inscribed polygons, the arcs subtended by 
these sides grow nearer and nearer to the sides them- 
selves, and finally the difference between them will be- 
come imperceptible. 

Q. And what conciusian can you now drau> respecting 
the whole drcuntftrence of a circle ? 

A. That the drcwrference of a circle differs very JSlUe 
from the smm of all the sides of a regtdar inscribed poly- 
gon of a great number of sides; therefore, if the number 
of sides of the inscribed polygon is very great (several 
thousand for instance), the polygon will differ so Kttk 
from the circle itself, that, without perceptible error, the 
one may be taken for the other, 

11 • 
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UUERY xxin. 

It has been shown in the last query, thai a circle tnoj^ 
be considered as a regular polygon of a very great mam 
her of sides ; what inferences can you now draw with 
regard to the circumferences and areas of circles T 




A, 1. The circumferences of two circles are in propor- 
tion to the radii of these circles ; that is, a straight line 
as long as the circumference of the first circle, is as many 
times greater than a straight line as long as the drcum* 
ferenoe of the second circle, as the radius AB of the first 
circle, is greater than the radius ab of the second circle. 
For ify in each of the two circles, a regular polygon of a 
very great number of sides is inscribed, the sums of all 
the sides of the two polygons are to each other in pro- 
portion to the radii, AB, ab, of the circumscribed circles 
(page 122, Ist) ; and as the difference between the cir* 
cumference of a circle and the sum of all the sides of an 
inscribed polygon of a great pumber of sides, is imper- 
ceptible (last Query), we may say that the circumferences 

themselves are in the same ratio.* 
■I ■ 1 1 ■ . I . I ■ ■ ■ — i — < ■ — ■ ■■ ■ » 

* The teacher may give an ocular demonstration of this princi- 
ple, by taking two circles, cut out of pasteboard or wood ; and 
measuring their circumferences by passing a string around them. 
The measure of the one will be as many times greater than the 
measure of the other, as the radius of the first circle is greater than 
the radiiu of the second circle. 
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2. The areas of two circles are in proportion to the 
sqmares constructed uj^on their radii; that is^ the area of 
the greater circle is as many times greater than the area 
of the smaller circle, as the area of the square upon the 
radius of the greater circle, is greater than the area of 
the square constructed upon the radius of the smaller circle. 
For if iu each of these circles a regular polygon of a great 
number of sides is inscribed, the difference between the 
areas of the polygons and the areas of the circles them* 
selves will be imperceptible ; and because the areas of 
two regular polygons of the same number of sides are in 
the same ratio as the areas of the squares upon the radii 
of the circles in which they are inscribed (page 122^ 
2dly), the areas of the circles themselves are in the ratio 
of the squares upon their radii. 

3. The area of a circle is found hy multiplying the 
circumference of the circle, given in rods, feet, inches, S^c, 
by half the radius, given in units of the same kind. Be- 
cause a circle differs so little from a regular inscribed 
polygon of a great number of sides, that the area of the 
polygon may, without perceptible error, be taken for the 
area of the circle. Now the area of a regular polygon 
inscribed in a circle, is found by multiplying the sum of 
all the sides by the radius of the inscribed circle, and 
dividing the product by 2 (page 123) ; therefore the area 
of the circle itself is found by multiplying the circumfer- 
ence (instead of the sums of all the sides of the inscribed 
polygon) by the radius, and dividing the product by 2. 
For it has been shown in the last Query, that the sides 
of a regular inscribed polygon grow nearer and nearer 
the circumference of the circumscribed circle, in propor- 
tion as these sides increase in number ; consequently, the 
.circumference of a circle inscribed in a regular polygon 
of a great number of sides, will also grow nearer and 
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nearer the circumference of the drcumseribed circle ; 
until finally the two circumferences will differ ao little 
from each other, that the radius of the one may, without 
perceptible error, be taken for the radius of the other. 

Memark, Finding the area qf a eirde is wmetiines called 
squaring tJie circle. The problem to construct a rectilinear fig- 
ure, for instance a rectangle, whose area shall exactly equal the 
area of a given circle, is that which is meant by finding the quad' 
rature rf the eirde. For the area of any geometrical figure, termi- 
nated by straight lines only, can easily be found by the rule given 
in Query 5, Sect III ; or, in other words, we can always construct 
a square, which shall measure exactly as many square rods, feet, 
inches, fee, as a rectilinear figure of any number of sides. 

Now it is easy to show, that there is nothing absurd in the idea 
of constructing a rectiUnear figure, for instance a rectangle, whose 
area shall be equal to the area of a given circle. For let us take a 
semicircle ABM, and let us for a mo- 
ment imagine the diameter AB to 
move parallel to itself between the 
two perpendiculars AI, BK. It is 
evident that when the diameter AB is 
very near its original position, for in- 

fltance in CD, the area of the rectangle ABCD is tmaUer than the 
area of the semicircle ABM ; but the diameter continuing to move 
parallel to itself in the direction fivm A to I, there will be a point 
in the line AI, where the area of the rectangle ABIK is greater 
than the area of the semicircle ABM. Now as there is a point in 
the Une AI, below the point I, in which the area of the rectangle 
ABCD is smaller than the area of the semicircle ABM, and as the 
diameter, by continuing to move in the same direction, makes in 
different points C, E, G, &c., of that same line, the rectangles 
ABCD, ABEF, ABOH, &c., whose areas become greater and 
greater, untU finaUy they become greater than the area of the 
semicircle itself; there must evidentiy be a point in the Une AI, 
in which a Une drawn parallel to the diameter AB, makes with it 
and the perpendiculars AI, BK, a rectangle, which, in area, is 
equal to the semicircle ABM ; and as there is a rectangle which, 
in area, is equal to the smtctrcte ABM, by doubUng it, we shall 
have a rectangle which, in area, is equal to the whole circle. 
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Neidier is it difficult to find the area of a circle tneehmnieaajf. 
For the arpa of a circle being found by multiplying the circum- 
ference by the length of the radius, and dividing the product by 2 
(page 1^, Sdly), we need only pass a string around the circumfer* 
ence of a circle, and then multiply the length of that string by the 
length of the radius; the product divided by 2 will be the area of 
the circle. Having thus found the comparative length of the 
radius and circumference of one circle, we might determine the 
circumference, and thereby the area of any other circle, when 
knowing its radius. For the circumferences of two circles being 
in proportion to the radii of die two circles, we should have three 
terms of a geometrical proportion given ; eis. the radii of the two 
circles, and the circumference of the one ; from which we might 
easily find the fourth term (Theory ef Pn^rtions, page 64,8thly), 
which would be the circumference of the other circle. 

But the expresuons of the circumference and area of a circle, 
thus obtained by measurement, are never so correct as is required 
for very nice and accurate mathematical calculations; we must 
therefore resort to other means, such as geometry itself fiimishes, 
to ealeuUUe the ratio of the radius or diameter to the circumfer- 
ence ; and herein consists the difficulty of the quadrature of the 
circle. For if the ratio of the radius to the circumference is once 
determined, we can easily find the circumference of any circle, 
when its radius is given ; and Imowing the circumfexence and the 
radius, we can find the area of the circle. 

To ealculate the ratio of the diameter to the circumference, 
.mathematicians have compared the circumference of a cirele to 
the sum of all the sides of a regular inscribed polygon of a great 
number of sides; for it has been shown (page 126), that the cir- 
cumference of a circle dififers very little from the sum of all the 
sides of such a polygon. 

For this purpose they took a regular inscribed hexagon, each 
of the sides of which is equal to the radius of the circumscribed 
circle. (Query 17, Sect. IV.) For the sake of convenience they 
supposed the diameter of the cirele equal to unity ; the radius and 
&erefore the side of a regular inscribed hexagon is then ^, and 
the sum of all the sides (6 times ^) equal to 3. This is the first 
approxim%tion to the circumference of a circle. 

From the side of a regular inscribed hexagon, it is easy to find 
that of p. regular inscribed polygon of 12 sides, SuppoMug* for 
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80 that the most accante ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference is at present as 

1 to 8,1416926586897932384626438882796028841971698993781 
0582097494469230781640628620899862808482634211706 
7962148086613282806^7098844646095606182231726369 
4081284802. 

The last ratio is so near the truth, that in a circle, whose diame- 
ter .is one hundred million times greater than that of the sun,(the 
error would not amount to the one hundred millionth part of the 
breadth of a hair. 

In general, when the calculations need not be very^minute and 
accurate, 7 decimals will suffice. Thus we may consider the ratio 
of tfie diameter to the circumference to be 

as 1 to 8,1415926 ; that is, 
* if the diameter of a circle is 1, its circumference is 8,1415926 ;* 
consequently if the diameter is 2, or the radius 1, the circum- 
ference will be twice 8,1415926, equal to 6,2881852. Dividing 
this number by 360, we obtain the length of a degree ; dividing 
tiie length of a degree by 60, we obtaii) the length of a minute ; 
and that again divided by 60, gives the length of a second, and so 
on. In this manner we obtain the length of 

1 degree equal to 0,0174638t 
1 minute « " 0,0002909 
1 second « " 0,0000048 
1 third « « 0,0000001 

Having once determined the circumference of the circle whose 
radius is 1, we can easily find the circumference of any circle, 
when its radius is given ; for we need only multiply the number 
6,2831862 (that is, the circumference of a circle whose radius is 1), 
by the radius of the circle whose circumference is to be found ; 
the product will be the circumference sought. Thus if it is required 
to find the circumference of a circle whose radius is 6 inches, we 
need^ only multiply the number 6,2831852 by 6; the product 
37,6991112 is the circumference of that circle. 

If it be required to find the length of an arc of a given number 

* The number 3,1415926 is sometimes represented by the Greek 
letter ir. Thus the circumference of a circle, whose radius is 1, 
may be represented by 2ir. 

t The last figure in these expressions has been corrected. 
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f 

f ofdegraMy minntes, seconds, Stc, in a given circle, we need only 

nnilt^^ 

the degiees by 0,0174598 

I Oie minutes by 0,0002909 

ihe seconds by 0/K)00048, Stc ; 

I the di£fejent products added together give the length of an arc of 

^ Hie same number of degprees, minutes, seconds, &c., in the circle 

whose radius is 1 ; and multiplying this product by the radios of 

the given circle, we shall have the length of the arc sought If, 
I for instance, it be required to find the length of an arc of 6 degrees 

and 2 minutes, in a circle whose radius is 5 inches, we in the first 

place multiply 0,0174533 by 6, and 
I 0,0002909 by 2 ; die products of 



these multiplications, 0,1047198 

and 0,0006818 



> added together, 



give 0,1053016, which is die length of an are of 
6 degrees and 2 minutes in the circle whose radius is 1, and this 
last product (0,1058016), multiptied by 5, gives 0,6265080, which is 
the length of an arc of the same number of degrees and minutes of 
a circle whose radius is 6 inches. 

Now that we are able to find the circumference, or an arc of the 
circumference of any circle, when knowing its radius, nothing 
can be easier than to calculate the area of a circle, of a sector, a 
segment, &c. 

The area of a circle being found by ibultiplying the circumfer- 
ence by half the radius, or by multiplying half the circumference 
by the whole radius (page 127, 8dly), we need only take the number 
8,1415926, which is half the circumference of the circle whose 
radius is 1, and multiply it by the radius of the given circle ; the 
product will be half the circumference of the given circle, which 
multiplied ^ain by the radius, gives us the area of it. Thus if it 
is required to find the area €£ a circle whose radius is 5 inches, we 
multiply the number 3,1415926 twice in succession by 5, that is, 
we multiply it by the square of 5 ;* the product 78,5398160 is the 
area sought. Hence follows the general rule : 

In order to find the area of a circle, multiply the number 
8,1415926 ky the square of the radius. 

* Multiplying a number twice in succession by 6, is the same as 
multiplying that number by 26 ; which is the square of 5 ; because 
6 times 6 are 26. 

12 
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If the radiu§ is given in rods, ttie answer will be square rods ; if 
given in feet, the answer will be square feet, if in seconds, ^uare 
seconds, and so on. The area of a semicircle is found by dividing 
the area of the whole circle by 2. In the same manner we find 
tiie area of a quadrant by dividing the area of the whole circle 
by 4, &c. 

The area of a sector BCAD is found by 
multiplying the- length of the arc CDA by 
half the ' radius, or we may first find what 
part of the circumference the arc CDA is ; 
whether a third, a fourth, a fifth, &c., and 
then divide the area of the whole circle X) 
whose radius is BC, by 3, 4, 5, &c., according 
as the arc CDA is ^, i, &c., of the whole 
circumference. If we are to find the area 
of the segment CDA, we must first find the 
area of the sectcnr BCDA ; then the area of the triangle ABC ; 
which, subtracted fit>m the area of the sector BCDA, will leave 
the area of the segment CDA. 




RECAPITULATION OF THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 

THE FOURTH SECTION. 

Q. Can you now repeat the different relations which 
exist between the different parts of a circle and the 
straight lines, which cut or touch the- circumference ? 

A, 1. A straight line can touch the circumference 
only in one point. 

2. When the distance between the centres of two cir- 
cles is less than the sum of their radii, the two circles 
cut each other. 

3. When the distance between the centres of two cir- 
cles is equal to the sum of their radii, the two circles 
touch each other exteriorly. 

4. When the distance between the centres of two 
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circles is eqaal to the difference between their radii, the 
two circles touch each other mteriarfy, 

5. When two circles are concentric, that is, when they 
are both described firom the same point as a centre, the 
circamferences of the two circles are parallel to each 
other. 

6. A perpendicular, let fall from the centre of a circle, 
i^n one of the chords in that circle, divides that chord 
into two eqaal parts. 

7. A straight line, drawn from the centre of a circle 
to the middle of a chord, is perpendicular to that chord. 

8. A perpendicular, drawn through the middle of a 
chord, passes, when sufficiently fkr extended, through the 
centre of the circle. 

9. Two perpendiculars, each drawn through the mid* 
die of a chord in the same circle, intersect each other at 
the centre. 

10. The two angles which two radii, drawn to the 
extremities of a chord, make with the perpendicular let 
fall from the centre of the circle to that chord, are equal ' 
to one another* 

11. If two chords in the same circle, or in equal cir- 
cles, are equal to one another, the arcs subtended by 
them are idso equal ; and the reverse is also true ; that 
is, if the arcs are equal to one another, the chords which 
subtend them are also equal. 

12. The greater arc stands on the greater chord, and 
the greater chord subtends the greater arc. 

13. The angles at the centre of a circle are to each 
other in the same ratio, as the arcs of the circumference 
intercepted by their legs. 

14. If two angles at the centre of a circle are equal to 
one another, the arcs of the circumference, intercepted 
by their legs, are also equal ; and the reverse is also true; 
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that 13, if the two arcs intercepted by the legs of the two 
angles at the centre of a circle, are equal to one another, 
these angles are also equal. 

15. Angles are measured by arcs of circles,' described 
with any radius between their legs. The circumference 
is, for this purpose, divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees; each degree into 60 equal parts, called min- 
utes ; each minute, again, into 60 equal parts, called sec- 
onds, &c. 

16. The magnitude of an angle does not depend on 
the length of the arc intercepted by its legs; but merely 
on the number of degrees, minutes, seconds, d&c, it 
measures of the circumference. 

17. The circumference of a circle is the measure of 4 
right angles ; the semi-circumference that of 2 right an- 
gles ; and a quadrant that of 1 right angle. 

18. A straight line drawn at the extremity of the 
diameter or radius, perpendicular to it, touches the cir- 
cumference only in one point, and is therelbre a tangent 
to the circle. 

19. A radius or diameter drawn to the point of tangent, 
is perpendicular to the tangent. 

20. A line drawn through the point of tangent, per- 
pendicular to the tangent, passes, when sufficiently fiir 
extended, through the centre of the circle. 

21. The angle, formed by a tangent and a chord, is 
half of the angle at the centre, which is measured by the 
arc subtended by that chord ; therefore the angle, formed 
by the tangent and the chord, measures half as many 
degrees, minutes, secoilds, d&c, as the angle at the 
centre. - 

22. The angle which two chords make at the cir- 
cumference of a circle, is half of the angle - made by 
two radii at the centre, having its legs stand on the 
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extremhies of the same arc ; therefore every angle, made 
by two chords at the circumference of a circle, measures 
half as many degrees, minutes, seconds, d&c, as the arc 
intercepted by its legs. 

23. If several angles at the circumference have their 
legs stand on the extremities of the same arc these 
angles are all equal to one another. 

24. Parallel chords intercept equal arcs of the circum- 
ference. 

5^. If, from a point without the circle, you draw a tan- 
^nt to the circle, and, at the same time, a straight line 
cutting the circle, the tangent is a mean proportional be- 
tween that whole line, and that part of it which is without 
the circle. 

26. If a chord cuts another vnthin the circle, the two 
parts, into which the one is divided, are in the inverse 
ratio of the two parts, into which the other is divided. 

27. If, irom a point without a circle, two straight lines 
are drawn, cutting the circle, these lines are to each 
other in the inverse ratio of their parts without the circle. 

28. If the circumference of « circle is divided into 
S, 4, 5, d6C., equal parts, and th^n the points of division 
are joined by straight lines, the rectilinear figure, thus 
inscribed in the circle, is a regular polygon of as many 
sides, as there are parts into which the circumference is 
divided. 

29. If, /firom the centre of a regular polygon, inscribed 
in a circle, radii are drawn to all the vertices at the cir- 
eumferenca, the angles which these radii make with each 
other at the centre, are all equal to cme another. 

30. The side of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle, 
is equal to the radius of the circle. 

31. If, from the centre of a circle, radii are drawn, 
bisecting the sides of a regular inscribed polygon, and 

12* 
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I)M91i, nt ^ ejitf emiliefl oi these railu, Uagmto are. drvwn 
to the ciro]^, these tangents fcHrm with each other a regu- 
lar circumscrihed polygon of the same number of mdes as 
the regular inscribed polygon. 

3^. Around every regular polygon a circle can be 
drawn in such a manner, that all the vertices of the poly- 
gon shall be at the circumference of the circle. 

33; Two regular polygons of the same number of sides 
are similar figures. 

34. The sums of all the sides of two regular polygons 
of the same number of sides, are to each other in the 
same ratio, as the radii of the inscribed or circumscribed 
circles. 

m 

35. The areas of two regular polygons of the same 
number of sides, are to each other as the areas of the 
squares constructed upon the radii of the inscribed or 
circumscribed circles. 

36i. The area of a regular polygon is found by multiply- 
ing the sum of all its sides by the radius of the inscribed 
circle, and dividing Uie product by 2 ; or we may at once 
multifdy half the sum of all the sides by the radius of the 
inscribed circle, or half that radius by the sum of all the 
SMdes. 

37. If the arcs subtended by the sides of a r^ular 
P<Jyi[OQ> inscribed in a circle, are bisected, and chords 
drawn from the extremities of these arcs to the points of 
divimn, the new figure thusv inscribed in the circle, is a 
regulcM* polygon of tilvice the number of sides as fte one 
first inscribed. 

38. The circumference of a circle differs so little from 
the sum of all the sides of a regular inscribed polygon of 
a great number of sides, that, without perceptible ^ror» 
the one may be taken for the other. 

39. The circujD^renoes of two circles are in pr<^rtion 
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lo tlie radii of tbeae circles; that is, a Btraigkt line^ as 
long as the ciroumference of tke first cireley is aa maay 
liHies greater than a straig^it line aa limg as the circum- 
ference of the second cifoJe^ aa tiie radiiis of the one is 
greater than the radius of the ethes. 

40. The areas of two ciioles are in' proportion to the 
square constructed upoa their radii ; that is, the area ef 
the greater circle is aa many tknee greats than the aiea 
of the smaller circle, as the area of the sqnai e upon the 
radius of the <me is greater than the aiea of the square 
upon the radius of the other. 

41. The area of a circle is found bj multiplying the 
circumference, given in rods, feet, inches, &c., by half 
the radius, given in units of the same kind. 

42. The circumference of a circle, whose radius is 1, 
is equal to the number 6,2831852 ; and the circumference 
of any other circle is found by multiplying the number 
6,2831852 by the length of the radius. 

43. The length of 1 degree in a circle, whose radius 
is 1, is equal to the number 0,0174533 

The length of 1 minute 0,0002909 

«' <« " 1 second 0,0000048 

" *' 1 third ^ 0,0000001 

44. The length of an arc, given in degrees, minutes, 
seconds, d&c, is found by multiplying the degrees by 
0,0174533, the minutes by 0,0002909, the seconds by 
0,0000048, &c., then .adding these products together, 
and multiplying their sum by the radius of the circle. 

45. The area of a circle, whose radius is 1, is equal to 
3,1415926 square units ; and the area of any other circle 
is found by multiplying the number 3,1415926 by the 
square of the radius. 

4^. The area of a semicircle is found by dividing the 
area of the whole circle by 2. 
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47. The area of a quadrant \b fonnd by dividing the 
area of the whole circle by 4. 

48. The area of a sector is found by multiplying th^ 
length of the arc by half the radius. 

49. In order to find the area of a segment, we first 
draw two radii to the extremities of the arc of that s^- 
ment; then cdculate the area of the sector, formed by 
the two radii and that arc, and subtract from it the area 
of the triangle formed by the two radii and the choi4 of 
the segment: the remainder is the area of the segment. 



SECTION V. 

T 

APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING PRINCIPLES TO 
THE SOLUTION OF GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS- 

PART I. 

t 
Problems relative to the drawing and division of 

lines and angles. 

Problem L To construct an equilateral triangle upon 
a given straight Une^ AB. 

Solution. Let AB be the •-. C-* 

giyen straight line. 

1. From the point A, as a 
centre, with the radius AB, 
describe an arc of a circle, and 
from the point B, with the 
same radius, AB, another arc cutting the first 

2. From the point of intersection, C, draw the lines 
AC, BC ; the triangle ABC will be equilateral. 

DxMoirsTRATioir. The three sides, AB, AC, BC, of the trian- 
gle ABC, are all equal to each other ; because they are radii of 
equal circles. 

Remark, In a similar manner can an isosceles triangle be con- 
structed upon a given basis. 

a 
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Problem II. JVoni a given point in a straight line, to 
erect a perpendicular upon that Une. 




-N 



L Solution. Let MN be the given straight line, and 
D the point in which the perpendicular is to be erected. 

1. Tnke any distance, BD, on one side of the point D, 
and make DA equal to it. 

3. From the point B, with any radius greater than 
BD, describe an arc of a circle, and from the point A, 
with the same radius, another arc, cutting the first. 

3. Through the point of intersection, C, and the point 
Ef, draw a straight line, CD, which will be perpendicular 
to the line MN. 

Dbmoit. The three aides of the triangle BCD, art equal to the 
three sides of the triangle ACD, each to each, viz. 

the side BC equal to AC 

" «« BD " *« DA 

«« M CD «< "CD; 
therefore the three angles in the triangle BCD are also equal to 
the three angles of the triangle ADC, each to each (page 40); 
and the angle x opposite to the side BC in the triaAgle BCD, is 
equal to the angle y opposite to the equal side AC in the triangle 
ACD ; and as the two adjacent angles, which the line CD makes 
with the line MN, are equal to one anodier, the line CD is per- 
pendicular tp MN. (Definitions of peipeodieular ttnes, page 12.) 
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II. Solution. Let MN be the given straight line, 
and A the point in which the perpendicular is to be 
drawn to it. 

1. From a point, O, as a centre, with a radius, OA, 
greater than the distance O from the straight line MN, 
describe the circumference of a circle. 

2. Through the point B and the centre O, of the cir- 
cle, draw the diameter BC. 

3. Through C and A draw a straight line, which will 
be perpendicular to the line MN. 

Dkmoit. The angle BAC, at the cireumference, meaituies half 
as many degrees as the arc BPC intercepted by its legs (page 111, 
1st). But the arc BPC is a semi-circumference ; therefore the angle 
BAC, measures a quadrant ; consequently the angle BAC is a right 
angle (page 107, Remark 3), and thd line AC is perpendicular to 
MN. 



Problem III. To bisect a given angle. 

Solution. Let BAC be the given 
angle. 

1. From the vertex, A, of the angle 
BAC, with a radius, AE, taken at 
pleasure, describe an arc of a. circle; 
and from the two points D and £, 
where this arc cuts the legs of the 
given angle, with 'the same radius 
describe two other arcs, cutting each 
other in the point m. 




B 



i*l t 



m 
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2. Through the point m, and the vertex of the given 
angle, draw a straight line, Am, which will bisect the 
given angle BAG. 

DsMoir. The two triangles AmD, AmS, have the three sides 
in the one equal to the three sides in the other, viz. 

the side AD = to the side A£ 

«« « mD=s«* «* " mE 

«« ** Am=" " " Am; 
consequently these .two triangles are equal to each other ; and the 
angle x, opposite to the side mD, in the triangle AmD, is equal to 
the angle y, opposite to the equal side mE, in the triangle AmE ; 
therefom die angle BAG is bisected. 

Problkm IV. JFVojw a given paint without a sircdghi 
Une, to Utfatl a perpendicular upon thai line. 

Solution. Let A be the 
given point, from which 
a perpendicular is . to be 
drawn to the line MN. 

1. With any radius suf- 
ficiently great describe an 
arc of a circle. 

2. From the two points B and C, where this arc cuts 
the line MN, draw the straight lines BA, CA. 

.3. Bisect the angle BAG (see the last Problem), the 
line AD is perpendicular to the line MN. 

Demon. The two triangles ABD, ACD, have two sides, AB, 
AD, in the one, equal to two sides, AC, AD, in the other, each to 
each (AC, AB, helng radii of the same circle, and the side AD 
being common to both) ; and have the angles included by these 
sides also equal (because the an^e BAC is bisected); therefore 
these two triangles are equal to one another (Query 1, Sect. JI.) ; 
and the angle y, opposite to the side AB, in the triangle ABD, is 
equal to the angle x, opposite to the equal side AC, in the triangle 
ACD. Now, as the two adjacent angles ^ and y, which the straight 
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fine AO makM widi llie ftraight line BIN, an equal to each other, 
Ihe line AD must be perpemdiciilar to BfN. (I>et of perpendicu- 
lar lines.) 

Problem V. To bisect a given straight Une. 

Solution. Let AB be the 
given straight line. 

1. From Ay with a radios 
greater than half of AB, de- 
scribe an arc of a circle ; and 
from B^ with the same radius, 
another, cutting the first in 
the point C. 

2. From the point C draw 
the perpendicular CM, and the line AB is bisected in M. 

DxMoir. The two right-angled triangles AMC, BMC, are 
equal, because the hjrpothenuse AC and the side CM in the one, 
are equal to the hypothenuse and the side CM in the other 
(page 47); and therefore the third side AM in the one, is also 
equal to the third side BM in the other; consequently the line 
AB is bisected in the point M. 

Problem VI. To transfer a given angle. 

Solution. J^t z be the 
giren angle, and A the 
point to which it is to be 
transferred. 

1. From the vertex of the 
given angle, as a centre, 

with a radius taken at pleasure, describe an arc of a cir* 
de between the legs AB, AC. 

2. From the p(Hnt a, as a centre, with the same radius, 
describe another arc, cb. 

3. Upon the last arc take a distance, be, equal to the 
chord BC. 

13 
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4. Through a and c draw a straight line ; the angle y 
is equal to the angle x. 

Dkmow. The arcs BC, be, are, by construction, e^al to one 
another ; therefore the angles x and y, at the centre, being meas- 
ured by these arcs, are also equal to one another (page 106, 1st). 

Problem VII. Through a given paint draw a Une 
parallel to a given straight Kne, 




Solution. Let £ be the point, through which a line 
is to be drawn parallel to the straight line AB. 

1. Take any point, F, in the straight line AB, and join 
EF. 

2. In £ make the angle y equal to the angle x ; the 
line EG, extended, is parallel to the line AB. 

Demon. The two straight lines CG, AB, are cut by a third 
line EF, so as to make the alternate angles x and y equal ; there- 
fore these two Unes are parallel to each other (page 29, 2dly). 




AT 

Mechanical Solution. Take a ruler, MN, and put 
it in such a position that a right-angled triangle, passing 
along its edge, as you see in the figure, will make with 
it, in different points, A, C, &c., the lines AB, CD, d&c. 
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These lines aie parallel to each other^ because they are 
cat by the edge of the ruler at equal angles.* 

Problem YIII. T\do a^aeent sides and the angU 
included hy tJum being given, to construct a p€waUehh 
gram. 

A 




A 



7 



. SoLtrrioK. Let AB and AC be the two sides of the 
parallelogram, and x the angle included by them. 

1. Make an angle equal to x. 

2. Make the leg AB of that angle equal to AB, and 
the leg AC equal to AC. 

3. Through the point C draw CD parallel to AB, and 
through B, the line BD parallel to AC ; the quadrilateral 
ABCD is the required parallelogram. 

OsMoir. The opposite sides of the quadrilateral ABCD, are 
parallel to each other; therefore the figure is a parallelogrram. 
(See Dell page 13.) 



* This is a better way of dra?mig parallel lines than the oommon 
method by a parallel ruler, which is seldom very accurate, on 
account of the instrument being firequently out of order, and the 
great steadiness of hand required in the use of it 
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Problem IX. To divide a given Une inio any mmiher 
of equal parts. 

I. Solution. Let AB be the 
given line, aiid let it be required to 
divide it into five equal parts. 

1. From the point A, draw an 
indefinite straight line AN, making 
any angle you please with the line 
AB. 

2. Take any distance Am, and 
measure it off 5 times upon the line 
AN. . 

3. Join the last point of division q, 
and the extremity B of the line AB. 

4. Through m, n, Oy p, q, draw the straight limes bm. 
Of, do J ep<t parallel to B^; the line AB is divided into five 
equal parts. 

The demonstration follows immediately fitmi Query 14, Sect II* 

II. Solution. LetAB be the 
given straight line, which is to be 
divided into 5 equal parts. 

1. Draw a straight line MN, 
greater than AB, parallel to AB. 

2. Take any distance Mn, and 
measure it off 5 times upon the 
line MN. 

3. Join the extremities of both 
the lines Mr and AB, by the straight 
lines MA, rB, which will cut each 
other, when sufficiently extended, 
iii'a point I. 

4. Join In, lo, Ip, I^, the line AB is divided into ft 
equal parts, viz. A6, 6c, cd, de^ eB. 
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DsMOH. The triaii|^«0 AftI, hel, cdi, deh eBI» are MmUar to 
the triuiglef filstl, nal, opltpql, fri, each to each; because the 
line AB ii drawn pardUel to Mr (Query 16, Sect II.) ; and aa the 
beaes Mn, no, op,pq, fr, of the ktter triangles are all equal to one 
another, the bases Ab, be, cd, de, eB of the former triangles must 
also be equal to one another. 

Memark. If it were required to divide a line into two parts 
which shall be in a given ratio, tot instance, as 2 to 8, you need 
only, as before, take 5 equal distances upon the line MN, and then 
join the point I to die second and last point of division ; the line 
AB will, in the point e, be divided in the ratio of 2 to 8. In a simi- 
lar manner can any given straight line be divided into 8, 4, 5, &c. 
parts, which shall be to each other in a given ratio. 



Problem X. Three Unes being given, to find a fourth 
one, which shall be in a geometrical proportion with them. 

Solution. Let AB, AC, AAA 
AD, be the given straight 
tines, which are three terms 
of a geometrical proportion, 
to which the fourth term is j| 
wantmg. (See Theory of 
Proportions, Principle 8th, 
page 64.) 

1. Draw two indefinite 
straight lines AP, AQ, mak- 
ing with one another any angle you please* 

2. Upon one of these lines measure off the two dis- 
tances AB, AC, and on the other the distance AD. 

3. Join BD, and through C draw C£ parallel to BD ; 
the line A£ is the fourth term in the geometrical pro- 
pcNlion 

AB:ACz=AD: AE. 

Demon. The triangle ABD is sunilar to the triangle ACE, 
from which it may be considered as cut off by the line BD being 

13* 
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drawD pvallel to CE (Queiy 16, Sect II.) ; and m in iimilar tri- 
amgles the corresponding sides are in a geometrical proportfoii 
(page 70, 4tlily), we have 

AB: AC^AD: A£. 

Problem XI. Thco angles of a triangle being given, 
to find the third one. 

Solution. Let x and y be 
the two given angles of the 
triangle, and let it be requir- 
ed to find the third angle z. 

In any point O of an in- 
definite straight line AB, 
make two angles z and y, 
equal to the two given angles of the triangle ; the remain'* 
ing angle z is equal to the angle z in the triangle. 

DxMOK. The sum of the three angles x, z, y, in the triangle, 
is equal to two right angles (Query 18, Sect I.), and the sum of 
ihe three angles x, y, z, made in the same point O, and on the 
same side oi the straight line AB, is also equal to two rig^t angles 
(page 28) ; and as the angles x and y are made equal to the angle 
X and y in the triangle, the remaining angle z is also equal to the 
remaining angle x in the triangle. 

Remark, If, instead of die angles themselves, their measure 
were given in degrees, minutes, seconds, &c., you need only sub- 
tract the sum of the two angles from 180 degrees, which is the 
measure of two right angles ; the remainder is the angle sought 

Problem XII. Through three given points, which are 
not in the same straight Hne^ to describe the circumference 
of a drck. 

Solution. Let A, B, C, be the three points, through 
which it is required to pass the circumference of a circle. 

1. Join the three points A, B, C, by the straight lines 
AB, BC. 
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2. Bisect the lines AB, BC. 

3. In the points of bisection £ 
and F, erect the perpendiculars 
EO, FO, which will cut each other 
in a point O. 

4. From the point O as a cen- 
tre, with a radius equal to the dis- 
tance AO, describe the circumference of a circle, and it 
will pass through the three p6ints A, B, C. 

DxMoir. The two pointi A and B are at an equal distance 
from the fioot oi the perpendicular £0 ; Aeiefore AO and BO are 
equal to one another (page 45, 6fhly) ; for Ae eame reason is BO 
equal to OC ; because the pcnnts B and C are at an equal distM^ce 
from the foot oi the perpendicular FO ; and as the three lines AO, 
BO, CO are equal to one another, Ac three points A, B, C, must 
necessarily lie in the circumference of the circle described wifli 
Ae radios AO. 

Problem XIII. To find the centre of a circkf or of a 
given arc. 

Solution. Let the circle in the last figure be the 
given one. 

1. Take any three points A, B, C, in the circumfer- 
ence, and join them by the chords AB, BC. 

2. Bisect each of these chords, and in the points of 
bisection erect the perpendiculars EO, FO ; the point O, 
in which these perpendiculars meet each other, is the 
centre of the circle. 

In precisely the same manner can the centre of an arc 
be found. 

The demonstration is exactly the same as in the last problem. 



IM 
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Problbm XIV. In a given point in the circmnferenee 
of a circle J to drcao a tangent to that circle. 

Solution. Let A be the given 
point in the circumference of the 
circle. 

Draw the radius AO, and at the 
extremity A, perpendicular to it, the 
line MN ; and it is a tangent to the 
given circle. 



DxMov, The line MN being drawn at 
the extremity AO of the radius, and per- 
pendicular to it, touches the circumference 
in only one point (page 108) 




3^ 



Problem XV. JProm a given point without a circle^ 
to draw a tangent to the circk. 

Solution. Let A be the given 
point, from which a tangent is to 
be drawn to the circle. 

1. Join the point A and the 
centre C, of the given circle. 

2. From the middle of the line 
AC as a centre, with a radius equal 
to BC = AB, describe the circum- 
ference of a circle. 

3. Through the points E and D, 
where this circumference cuts the 
circumference of the given circle, draw the lines AD, 
AE ; and they are tangents to the given circle. 

DsMoir. Join DC, EC. The angles x and y, being both an- 
gles at the circtunference ci the circle whose centre is B, measure 
each half as many degrees as the arc on which their legs stand. 
Both the angles, x and y, haye their legs standing on the diameter 
AC, of the drele B ; therefore each of Aese angles measures half 
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at many degVMt as the semi-circttrnfereiice (page 107, Rem. 8d) ; 
consequently, they ate both right anglea, and Ae lines AE and 
DA, being perpendicular to the radii CE, DC, are both tangenti 
to the circle C. 

Remark. From a point without a circle, you can always draw 
two tangents to die same circle. 



Problem XVI. To draw a tangent eomnum to two 
given circles. > 

Solution.. Let A and B be the 
centres of the given circles, and let 
it be required to draw a tangent, 
which shall touch the two circles on 
the same side. 

1. Join the centres of the two 
given circles by the straight line 
AB. 

2. From B, as a centre, with a 
radios equal to the difference be- 
tween the radii of the given circles, 
describe a third circle. 

3. From A draw a tangent AE 
to that circle (see the last problem). 

4. Draw the radius BE, and extend it to D. 

5. Draw the radius AC parallel to BD. 

6. Through C and D draw a straight line, and it will 
be a tangent common to the two given circles. 

DsMoir. The radius AC being equal and parallel to ED, it 
follows that AGED is a parallelogram ; and because the tangent 
AE is perpendicular to Ae radius BE (page 108, Ist), CD is per- 
pendicular to BD ; consequently also to AC (because AC is parallel 
to BD) ; and the line CD, being perpendicular to both the -radii 
AC, BD, is a tangent ccftnmon to Ae two given circles. 
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If it be required to draw a tangent 
common to two given circles, which 
ehall touch Aem on oppoaite sides, then 

1. From B as a centre, with a radius 
equal to the sum of the radii of die given 
cindes, describe a third circle. 

2. From A draw a tangent AE to that 
circle. 

8. Join BE, cutting the given circle 
inD. 

4. Draw AC parallel to BE. 

5. Through C and D, draw a straight '*" '' 

line, and it is the required tangent, touching the circles on opposite 
sides. 
The demonstration is the same as the last 




Problem XYII. Upon a given straight line to describe 
a segment of a circk, which shall contain a given angle ; 
that 15, a segment^ such that the inserted angles^ having 
their vertices in the arc qf the segment and their legs 
standing on its extremities j shaU each be equal to a given 
angle. 

Solution. Let AB be the 
given line, and x the given 
angle. 

1. Extend AB towards C. 

2. Transfer the angle x to 
the point A. 

3. Bisect AB in E. 

4. From the points A and 
E, draw the lines AO and EO, 
respectively, perpendicular to FG and CB. 

5. From the point O, the intersection of these perpen- 
diculars, as a centre, with a radius equal to OA, describe 
a circle ; AMNB is the required segment 
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DxxoN. The line FG being, by construction, perpendicular to 
tiie ndius AO, is a tangent to the circle (page 108) ; and the angle 
GAB, fonned by that tangent and the chord AB, is equal to either 
of Ae angles AMB, ANB, &c., that can be inscribed in the seg- 
ment AMNB ; because the angle GAB measures half as many de- 
grees as the arc ALB (page 109), and each ^f the angles AM^ 
ANB, &c., at the circumference, haying its legs standing on the 
extremities <^the chord AB, measures also half as many degrees as 
the arc ALB (page 111) ; and as the angle GAB Lb equal to the angle 
X, GAB and x being opposite angles at the vertex (Query 5, 
Sect. I.), each of the angles AMB, ANB, &c., is also equal to the 
given angle x. 

Remark, If the angle ar is a right 
angle, the segment AMB is a semi- 
circle, and the chord AB a diameter. 
To finish the construction, you need ........ 

only fitMU the middle of the line AB as ^ 
a centre, with a radius equal to OA, 
describe a semicircle, and it is the re- 
quired segment ; for the angle AMB 

at the circumference measuring half as many degrees as the semi- 
circumference AB, on which its legs stand, is a right angle. 




A n 
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Problem XVIII. To find a iMon propartiaimi (see 
page 66) to two given straight lines. 

Solution. LetAB,BC, ,a n D 

be the two given lines. 

1. Upon an indefinite 
straight line, take the two B 
distances AB, BC. ^ 

2. Bisect the whole dis- 
tance AC, and from M, the middle of AC, with a radius 
equal to AM, describe a semi-circumference* 

3. In B erect a perpendicular to the diameter AC, and 
extend it until it meets the semi-circumference in D ; the 
line DB is a mean proportional between the lines AB 
and BC. 
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Dbmoit. The trift&gle ADC is right-angled in D ; because (he 
angle ADC is inscribed in a semicirde (see the remaric to die last 
problem) ; and the perpendicular DB let fall from the vertex D, of 
the right angle upon tiie hypothenuse, is a mean proportional be- 
tween Ae two parts AB, BC, into which it divides the hypothenuse 
(page 75, Ist) ; therefore we have the proportion 

AB:BDssBD:BC. 

Problem XIX. To divide a given straigJU line into 
two such parts, that the greater of them shaR be a mean 
proportional between the smaller part and the whole of the 
given Kne, 

Solution. Let AB be the 
given straight line* 

1. At the extremity B of the 
given line, erect a perpendicu- 
lar, and make it equal to half of 
the line AB. 

2. From O, as ^a centre, with a' radius equal to OB, 
describe a circle. 

3. Join the centre O of that circle, and the extremity 
A of the given line, by the straight line AO. 

4. From AB cut off a distance AD equal to AE ; then 
AD is a mean proportional between the remaining part 
BD, and the whole line AB ; that is, you have the pro- 
portion 

AB:AD=AD:BD. 

DxMOir. Extend the line AO until it meeti the circunxference 
in C. Then, the radius OB, being perpendicular to the line AB, 
we have from the same point A, a tangent AB, and another line 
AC drawn cutting the circle ; tiierefore we have the pn^rtion 

AC:AB»AB:A£; 
for the tangent AB is a mean proportional between the whole line 
AC, and the part AE without the circle. (Query IS, Sect IV.) 

Now, in every geometrical proportion, you can add or subtract 
the second term once or any number of times from the first term^ 
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and tlie fourth term theisame number of times from the tlurd term, 
wiHiout destroying die proportion (page 62, 6th). According to 
this principle you have 

AC--AB : AB=:AB— AE.: A£; 
that is, the line AC less the line AB, is to the line AB, as the line 
AB less £A, is to the line AE. But AC less AB is the same as 
the Hne AC less the diameter CE (because the radius of the drele 
is, by construction, e<iual to half the line AB) ; and AB less AE, 
is the same as AB less AD (because AD is made equal to AE) ; 
therefore you may write the above proportion also 

AE : ABss BD : AE,* or also 
AD: AB:=BD:AD; 
and because in every geometrical proportion the order of the terms 
may be changed in both ratios (Principle 1, of Geom. Prop.), you 
can change the last proportion into 

AB: AD»AD:BD; 
that is, the part AD of the line AB, is a mean proportional between 
the whole line AB and the remaining part BD. 

Problem XX. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

Solution. Let the given ^ 

triangle be ABC. 

1. Bisect two of the angles 
of the given triangle; ibr in- 
stance the angles at C and B, j^ 
by the lines CO, BO. 

2. From the point O, where these lines cat each other, 
let fall a perpendicular upon any of the sides of the given 
triangle. 

3. From O, as a centre, with the radius OP, equal to 
the length of that perpendicular, describe a circle, and it 
will be inscribed in the triangle ABC. 

Demon. From O let fall the perpendiculars OM, ON, upon 
the two sides BG, AC, of the given triangle. The angle OCM is. 




* AG less the diameter CE, being equal to AE ; and BA less AD, 
equal to BD.- 

14 
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fcy construction, equal to the angle OCN (because the angle ACB 
is bisected by the line CO) ; and CMO, CNO, being right angles, 
the angles COM and CON are also equal to one another (because 
when two angles in one triangle are equal totwo^ngles in another, 
the third angles in these triangles are also equal) ; therefore the 
two triangles CMO, CNO, have a side CO, and the two adjacent 
angles in the one, equal to the same side CO, and the two adjacent 
angles in the other ; consequently these two triangles are equal to 
one another; and the side OM, opposite to the angle OCM in the 
one, is equal to the side ON, opposite to the equal angle OCN io 
the other. In the vame manner it may be proved- that the perpen- 
dicular OM is also equal to OP ; and as the three perpendiculars 
OM, ON, OP, are equal to one another, the circumference of a 
circle described from the point O as a centre, with a radius equal 
to OP, passes through the three points M, N, P ; and the sides 
AB, BC, AC of the given triangle, being perpendicular to the radii 
OP, OM, ON, are tangents to the inscribed circle (page 108). 

Problem XXI. To circumscribe a circle about a tri- 
angle. 

This problem is the same^as to make the circumfer- 
ence of a circle pass through three given points.' (See 
Problem XII.) 

Problem XXII. To trisect a right angle. 

Solution. Let BAG be the 
right angle which is to be divid- 
ed into three equal parts. 

1. Upon AB take any dis- 
tance AD, and construct upon 
it the equilateral triangle ADE. 
(Problem I.) 

% Bisect the angle DAE by the Jine AM (Problem 
III.) ; and the right angle BAG is divided into the three 
equal angles GAE, EAM , MAB. 
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Demon. The angle BA£ being one of the angles of an equi- 
lateral triangle, is one third of two right angles (page 88), and 
therefore two thirds of one right angle ; consequently CAE is one 
third of the right angle BAC ; and sinfcfe the angle BAE is bisected 
by. the line AM, the angles EAM, MAB, are each of them also 
equal to one third of a right angle ; and are therefore equal to the 
angle CAE and to each other. 



PART IL 

Problems relative to the transformations of geomet- 
rical figures. 

pRonLEM XXIII. To transform a given quadrilaterai 
^figure into a triangle of equal area, whose vertex shaU 
he in a given angle of the figure, and whose base in one 
of the sides of the figure. 

Fig. L 





Solution. Let ABGD (Fig. 1. and II.), be the given 
quadrilateral ; the figure I. has all its angles outwards, 
and the figure II. has one angle, BCD, inwards ; let the 
vertex of the triangle, which shall be equd to it, fall in B. 

1. Draw the diagonal BD (Fig. I. and II.), and from 
C, parallel to it, the line CE. 

2. From E, where the line CE cuts AD (Fig. II.), or 
its further extension (Fig. I.), draw the line EB; the 
triangle ABE is equal to the quadrilateral ABCD. 
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DxMOif. The area of the triangle BCD (Fig. I. and II.) is 
equal to the area c^the triangle BDE ; because these two triangles 
are upon the same basts, BD, and between the same parallels, BD, 
CE (page 90, Sdly) ; consequently (Fig. I.), the sum of the areas 
of the two triangles ABD and BDC, is equal to the sum of the 
areas of the two triangles ABD, BDE ; that is, the area of the 
quadrilateral ABCD is equal to the sum of the areas of the two tri- 
angles ABD, BDE, which is the area of the triangle A^E. 

And in figure II. the difference between the areas of the two 
triangles ABD, BCD, that is, the quadrilateral ABCD,b equal 
to the difierence between the triangles ABD, EBD, which is the 
triangle ABE. 

Problem XXIV. To transform a given pentagon into 
a triangle, whose vertex sJuxH be in a given- angle of the 
pentagon, and whose base upon one of its sides. 

Solution. Let ABODE (Fig. I. and II.), be the given 
pentagon ; let the vertex of the triangle, which is to be 
equal to it, be in C. 

Fxo. I. Fio. II. 

C 

c 




F A 



QA 




1. From C draw the diagonals CA, CE. 

2. From B draw BF parallel to CA, and fit>m D draw 
DG parallel to CE. 

3. From F and G, where these parallels cut AE or its 
further extension, draw the lines CF, C6 ; CFG is the 
triangle required. 

DxMOir. In both figures, we have the area of the triangle 
CBA equal to the area of the triangle CFA ; because these two 
triangles are upon the same basis, CA, and between the same par- 
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Mitels, AC, ro ; and for the same raMm is the area of the triangle 
CDE equal to the area of the triangle CGE ; therefore in figure L 
the mm of the areas of the three triangles CAE, CBA, CDE, is 
equal to the sum of the areas of the triangles CAE, CFA, CGE ; that 
is, the area of the pentagon ABCDE is equal to the area of the 
triangle CFG ; and in figure 11. the difference between the ar^a 
of llhe triangle CAE and the areas of the two triangles CBA, CDE, 
is equd to the difierence between the area of the same triangle 
CAE, and the areas of the two triangles CFA, CGE 9 that is, the 
area of the pentagon ABCDE is equal to the area of the triangl^ 
CFG. 



Problem XXV. To convert any given figure into a 
triangle, whose vertex shaM he in a given angle of the 
figure, and whose beisis shoMfcM upon ene of its sides. 

Fio. I. Fio. IL 




Let ABCDEF (Fig. I. and II.) be thci given figure 
(in this case a hexagon), and A the angle in which the 
vertex of the reqiaired trismgle shall be situated. For the 
sake of perspicuity, I shall enumerate the angles and sid^ 
of the figure firom A, and call the first angle A, the sec- 
ond B, the third C, and so on ; fiirther, AB the first side, 
BC the second, D£ the third, and so on. We shall theii 
htm die feUbiving general solution; 

1. From A to aU the angles of th6 figure, draMr tlie 
diagonals AC, AD, AE, which, according to the order 
in which they stand here, call the first, second, and third 
diagonal. 

14* 
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3. Draw from the second angle^ B, a line, Ba, parallel 
to the first diagonal, AC ; fipom the point where the par- 
allel meets the third side, CD (Fig. II.), or its further 
extension (Fig. I.), draw a line, ab, parallel to the second 
diagonal, AD ; and from the point b, where this meets the 
foorth side D£ (Fig. II.) or its farther extension (Fig. I.), 
draw another line, 6c, parallel to the third diagonal. 

3. When, in this way, you have drawn a parallel to 
every diagonal, then, from the last point of section of the 
parallels and sides (in this case c), draw the line cA ; 
A.cF is the required triangle, whose vertex is in A, and 
whose basis is in the side £F. 

The demoDstratioQ is similar to the one ^ven in the two last 
pnblems. First, each of the hexagons is converted into the pen- 
tagon AaDEF ; then the pentagon AaDEF into a quadrilateral. 
AbEF ; and finally this quadrilateral into the triangle AcF. The 
areas of these figures are evidently equal to one another ; for the 
areas of the triangles, which, by die above construction, are suc- 
ceMively cut off, are equal to the areas of the new triangles which 
aie succeadvely added on> (See the demonstration of the last 
problem.) 

Remark. Although the sohition given here is only intended for 
a hexagon, yet it may easily be applied to every other rectilinear 
figure. All depends upon the substitution of one triangle for 
another, by means of parallel lines. It is not absolutely necessary 
actually to draw the parallels ; ft is only requisite to denote the 
points in which they cut the sides, or their further extension; be- 
canse all depends xepaa the determination of these points. 

Problem XXVL To transform any given figwn into 
a trioHgle whose vertex skaU be in a certain point, in one 
of the sieks of the figure, or within it, and whose base 
AattfaU iQMm a given side of the figure. 
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. Solution. Isi Case, Let ABCDEF be a hexagon, 
which is to be transformed into a triangle ; let the vertex 
of the triangle be in the point M in the side CD, and the 
base in AF. 

1. In the first place, get rid of the angle ABC, by 
drawing Ba parallel to CA, and joining Ca; the trian^ 
CBa, substituted for its equal the triangle. ABa (for these 
two triangles are upon the same basis, oB, and between 
the same parallels, CA, Ba), transforms the hexagon 
ABCDEF into the pentagon oCDEF. 

2. Draw the lines Mo, MF, and the pentagon oCDEF 
is divided into three figures, viz. die triangle MoF, the 
quadrilateral MDEF on the right, and the triangle MCa 
on the left. ^ 

3. Transform the quadrilateral MDEF and the triangle 
MCa into the triangles M<^; M&o, so that the basis may 
be in AF (see the last problem) ; the triangle Mbd is 
equal to the given hexagon. 
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2d Case, Let ABCDEF be the given figure ; let the 
vertex of the required triangle be situated in the point M 
within the figure, and let the base fall upon AF. 

1. Frodi M to any angle of Uie figure, say D, draw the 
line MD, and draw the lines MA, MF, by which means 
the figure ABCDEF is divided into the triangle MAF, 
and the figure? MDCBA, MDEF. 

2. Then transfbnn MDCBA and MDEF into the tri- 
angles McA, MeF, whose bases, are in the continuation^ 
of A'F ; the triangle cMe is equal to the figure ABCDEF. 

The demonstration follows from those of the last three problems. 



Problem XXVII. To transform a given rectangle 
ttUo a square of equal area. 




Solution. Let ABCD be the given rectangle. 

1. Extend the greater side, AB, of the rectangle, making 
BM equal to BD. 

2. Bisect AM in O, and, from the point O as a centre, 
wit^ a radius AC, equal to CM, describe a semicircle. 
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3. Extend the side BD of the rectangle, until it meets 
the circle in E. 

4. Upon BE construct the square BEFG, which is the 
square sought ** 

Dkmon. The perpendicular BE if a mean proportionaL be- 
tween AB and BM (see Problem XYIII.) ; therefore we hi^ve the 

propiMTtion 

AB:BE = B£:BM; 

and as, in every geometrical proportion, the product of the means 

equals that of the extremes (Theory of Prc^., Principle 10, page 

65), we have the product oi the side BE multiplied by itself, equal 

to the product of the side AB of the parallelogram, multiplied by 

the adjacent side BD (or BM). But the first of these products 

is the area of the square BEF6, and the other is the area of the 

rectangle ABCD ; therefore these two figures are, in area, equal 

to one another. 

Problem XXVIII. To transform a given triangle 
into a square qfeqtud area. 
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Solution. Let ABC be the given triangle, AB its 
base, and CD its height. 

1. Extend AB by half the height CD. 

2. Upon AM as a diameter, describe a semiqircle. 

3. From B draw the perpendicular BN, which is the 
side of the square sought. 

DmMoir, From the demonstration in the last problem, it follows, 
that the square iq>on BN is equad to the rectangle, whose base is 
AB» and whose hei^t is BM (half the height of the triangle 
ABC). But the triangle ABC Is equal to a reetangle upon die 
same base AB, and of half the Jieight CD (page 89, 1st) ; therefote 



the uea of the square BNOP U equal to the area at the triaai^e 
ABC. 

Remark. It appeara from thia problem, that every nctilinear 
figure can be converted into a square of equal area. It is only 
convert the figure into ■ triangle (according to the 
n the pr(d)IeDia 23, 24, 26), and then that triangle into 
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pROBLEK XXIX. To convert any given tnangle into 
an isosceles triangle of equal area. 

Solution. Let ABC be k 
the given triiiagle, which is 
to be coaverted into an isos- 
celes one. jx ^ ' M ' 

1. Bisect the base AC in "" ^ 

D, and Irom D draw the perpendicular DE. 

3. From the T»tex, B, of the given triangle, draw BE, 
parallel to the base, AC. 

3. From the point E, where this parallel meets the 
perpendicular, draw the straight lines £A, EC ; EAC is 
the isosceles triangle sought. 

Deuoit. The triangles AEC and ABC are upon the same baria, 
AC, and between tKe same parallels (page 90, 3dlf). 

Problem XXX. To convert a given isosceles triangit 
into an equilateral one of equal area. (This problem is 
intended for more advanced and elder pupils.) 

Solution. Let ABC be (he jj 

given isosceles triangle. 

1. Upon the base, AC, of the 
given triangle, draw the equilate- 
ral triangle AEC (problem I.) ; 

and through the vertices, E, B, of 

the two triangles, draw the straight A H 
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line £B, which evidently is perpendicular to AC, and 
bisects tlie last line in D (ABC, A£C, being isosceles 
triangles). 

2. Upon £D describe the semicircle EFD, and from 
B draw the perpendicular BF, which meets the semi- 
circle in F. 

3. From D, with the radius DF, describe an arc, FG, 
cutting the line D£ in G. 

4. From G, draw the lines GH, GI, parallel to the 
sides of the equilateral triangle AEC ; HGI is the equi- 
lateral triangle sought. 

Demox. Since the line GH is parallel to A£, and GI parallel 
to EC, the angle GHI is equal to the angle £AI, and the angle 
QIU to the angle ECH (page 31). Thus the two triangles GHI, 
AEC, have two angles, GHI, GIH, in the one, equal to two an- 
gles, EIA.C, ECA, in t*he other, each to each ; consequently they 
are similar to each pther (page 73, Ist) ; and the triangle GHI 
must also he equUateial. 

Suppose the lines DF and EF drawn ; then DF is a mean propor- 
tional between DE and DB ; for the triangle EDF is right-angled 
(see the Remark, page 155) in F, and if from the vertex of the 
right angle, the perpendicular FB is let fall upon the hypothenuse, 
the side DF is a mean proportional between the hypothenuse, ED, 
and the part, BD, of it, between the foot of the perpendicular, and 
the extremity, D, of the line FD (see page 75, 2dly) ; consequently 
we shall have the proportion 

ED : DF = DF : BD ; 
and as DG is, by construction, made equal to DF, 

ED : DG = DG : BD (I.) 

Moreover, in the two similar triangles, ADE, HDG, the corre- 
sponding sides are proportional (page 70, 4thly) ; therefore we have 
the proportion 

ED : DG=AD : HD ......... (II.) 

This last proportion has the first ratio common with the first pro- 
portion ; consequently the two remaining ratios are in a geometri- 
cal proportion (Theory of Prop., Prin. 3d) ; that is, we have 

AD:HD=rDG:BD; 
and as» in every geometrical proportion, the product of the means is 
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equal to that of the extremes (Theory of Prop., Priaciple 10th), we 
have HD multiplied by D6, equal to AD multiplied by B0; con- 
sequently, also, Ao^the product of the line HD, multiplied by the 
line DG, equal to half the product of the line AD, multiplied by 
BD. But half the product of the line HD, multiplied by DG, is 
the area of the triangle HDG; because the triangle HDG is right- 
angled ill D, therefore if HD is taken for the basis, DG is its 
height ; and for the same reason is half the product of the line AD 
by BD, the area of the triangle ADB ; consequentiy the areas of 
the two triangles, ADB and HDG, are equal to one another; and 
because the triangle HDG is equal to the triangle IDG, and the 
triangle ABD to the triangle CBD, the area of the whole triangle 
HIG is equal to the area of the whole triangle ABC ; therefore the 
triangle HIG is the required equilateral triangle, which is equal, 
in area, to the given isosceles triangle, ABC. 

Memark 1. If BD is greater than ED, then the perpendicular, 
BF, does not meet the semicircle. In this case, it is necessary to 
describe the semicircle on BD, and from £ to draw the perpen- 
dicular. In this case, the points H, I, will not be situated in the 
line AC ; but in its further extension. 

Remark 2. From this and the preceding problems, it appears 
how any figure may be converted into an equilateral triangle ; for 
it is only necessary first to convert the figure into a triangle, this 
triangle into. an isosceles triangle, and the isosceles triangle into 
an equilateral one. 



PnoBiiEM XXXI. To describe a square, whi^h in area 
shaH be equal to the sum of several given squares. 



A BC B 




:e 



B 



-A B B 

Solution. Let AB, BC, CD, D£, be the sides of four 
squares; it is required to find a square which shall be 
equal to the sum of these four squares. 
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1. At the extremity, B, of the line AB, draw a perpen- 
dicular equal to BC, and join AC. 

2. At the extremity, C, of the line AC, draw a perpen- 
dicular equal to CD, and join AD. 

3. At the extremity, D, of the line AD, draw a perpen- 
dicular equal to DE, and join AE ; the square upon AE 
is, in area, equal to the sum of the four squares upon the 
lines AB, BC, CD, DE. 

DsHOir. The square upon the hypothenuse, AC, of the right- 
angled triangle ABC, is equal to the sum of the squares upon &e 
two sides AB, BC (Query 6, Sect III.) ; and for the same reason 
is the square upon AD equal to the sum of the squares upon CD 
and AC ; consequently, also, to the squares upon CD, CB, and AB 
(the square upon AC being equal to the squares upon CB and AB) ; 
and finally the square upon AE is equal to the sum of the squares 
upon ED and AD ; oti which is the same, to the sum of the squares 
upon D£, CD, CB, and AB 



Problem XXXII. To describe a square which shdWbe 
equal to ike difference of two given squares. 

Solution. Let AB, AC 
be the sides of two squares. 

1. Upon the greater side, 

AB, as a diameter, describe 
a semicircle. 

2. From A, within the 
semicircle, draw the line 

AC, equal to the given line AC, and join BC; then CB 
is the side of the square sought. 

Demoit. The triangle ABC is right-angled in C, and in every 
right-angled triangle » the square upon one of the sides, which 
include the right angle, is equal to the difl^rence between the 
squares upon the hypothenuse and the other side. 

15 
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Problem XXXIII. To transform a givm figure 
in such a way, that it may he svmkar to another figure. 




m 

I 



n ^ 



Solution. Let X be the given figure, and ABCDEF 
the one to which it is to be similar. 

1. Convert the figure ABCDEF into a square (see the 
remark, page 166), and let its side bemn» so that the area 
of the square upon mn is equal to the area of the figure 
ABCDEF ; convert, also, the figure X into a square, and 
let its side be pq, so that the area of the square upon pq 
shall be equal to the area of the figure X. 

2. Take any side of the figure ABCDEF, say AF ; 
and to the three lines, mn, pq, AF, find a fourth propor- 
tional (Problem X), which you cut off from AF. Let 
Af be this fourth prop(Hiional, so that we have the pro- 
portion 

mn:pqz=z AF : Af. 

3. Then draw the diagonals AE, AD, AC, and the line. 
fe, ed, dc, ch, parallel to the lines FE, ED, DC, CB 
then Abcdef will be the required figure, which in area if 
equal to the figure X, and is similar to the figure ABCDEF. 

DsMoir. It is easily proved, that the figure Abedef is similar 
to ABCDEF. Farther, we know that the areas of the two similar 
figures, ABCDEF, Ahed^y are to each other, as the areas of the 
squares upon the corresponding sides AF, Af, (see page 196); 
which may be expressed, 

ABCDEF : Abtdef^ AF X AF : Vx Af; 
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<ind as tbe rides AF aad A/ are (by constniction 2) in proportion 
to the lines mn, pq, the squares upon those sidM, and therefore 
the figures ABCDEF, Abedrf, themselves, are in proportion to the 
squares upon mn and pq ; that is, we shall have the proportion 
ABCDEF : Abedef=:mn x^nnipqx pq- 
This proportion expresses, that the area of the figure ABCDEF 
is as many times greater tlAin the area of the figure Abcdef, as the 
area of the square upon the line mn is greater .than the area of 
the square upon the line pq ; therefore, as the area of the figure 
ABCDEF is, by construction, equal to that of the square upon the 
line nrn, the area of the figure AJbcdrf is equal to that of the 
square upon the line pq. But tbe square upon pq is made equal 
to that of the figure X ; therefore the area of the figure Abedrf 
is also equal to that of the figure X ; and the figure Abedrf \» the 
one required. 



PART IIL 



Partition of figures by drawing. 

Problem XXXIY. To divide a triangle from one of 
the vertices into a given number of parts. 

Solution. Let ABC be the given triangle, which is 
to be divided, say, into six equal parts; let A be the ver- 
texy trom which the lines of division are to be drawn. 

1. Divide the side BC, 
opposite the vertex A, into 
six equal parts, BD, DE, 
EF, FG, GH, HC. 

% From A to the points 
of division, D, E, F, G, H, 
draw the lines AD, AE, 
AF, AG, AH ; the triangle ABC is divided into the six 
eqaal triangles, ABD, ADE, AEF, AFG, AGH, AHC. 
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DsMON. The triangles ABD,AD£,A£F,AFG,AGU,AHC» 
tie, in area, equal to one another, because they have equal basei 
and the same height. Am (page 89). 

JRemark, If it is required to divide the triangle ABC according 
to a given proportion, it will only be necessary to divide the line 
.BC in this proportion, and from A to draw lines to the points of di* 
vision. 

Problem XXXV. FVam a given point in one of the 
Aides of a triangle, to divide it into a given number of 
[iqualparts. 

Solution. Let ABC be ^ 

the given triangle, which is alK 

to be divided into eight equal n>^J} 

parts; the lines of division / x'^v 

are to be drawn from T. i^^-^^^'^'^vV 

1. Make Aa and B6 equal ^y^T-- — i^j*» 

to I of AB, and from T draw / \^\^^^r^-\ ^ 

the line TC to the vertex, C, T^^^O^ 

of the triangle. 3 IT, X H ^ 

% From a and h draw the 
lines aD, 6K, parallel to TC, meeting the sides AC, BC, 
in D and K. , 

3. Upon AC, from A towards C, measure off the dis- 
tance AD as many times as possible (in this case four 
times) ; and thus determine the points £, F, 6 ; upon 
BC, in the direction from B towards C, also measure off 
the distance BK, as many times as is possible (here three 
times), and determine the points I, H. 

4. From T draw the lines TD, TE, TF, TG, TH, 
TI, TK ; then ATD, DTE, ETF, FTG, GTHC, HTI, 
ITK, KTB, are the eight equal partsof the triangle ABC. 
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DxxoK. Draw Ca; then the triangle AaC is | of the triangle 
ABC ; because, if AB ia taken for the base of the triangle ABC, the 
base Aa of the triangle AaC is, by construction, ^ of the base of 
the triangle ABC (see page 171). Now, the triangle dDC is equal 
to the triangle aDT ; because these two triangles are upon the 
same base, aD, and between the same parallels, aD, TC ; therefore 
(by adding to each of them the triangle aAD) the two triangles 
ADT and aAC are also equal ; that is, ADT is also | of die trian- 
gle ABC. In the same manner (by drawing the line frC) H may 
be proved that the triangle BKT is also | of the triangle ABC. 
Further, the triangles ATD, DTE, ETF, FTG, are, by construc- 
tion, all equal to one another, having equal bases and heights (see 
the demonstration to the last problem) ; and for the same reason are 
the triangles BTK, KTI, ITH equal to one another ; therefore each 
of the seven triangles ATD, DTE, ETF, FTG, BTK, KTI, ITH,ia 
I of the triangle ABC ; consequently the quadrilateral GTHC 
must be the remaining one eighth of the triangle ABC; and the 
area of the triangle ABC is divided into eight equal parts. 

Problem XXXVL To divide a triemgk, from a 
given point within it ^ into a given number of equal parts: 
[This problem is intended for elder pupils.] 

A 




IfH^ ^ '-< 




SoLtmoN. Let ABC be the gken triangle, which is 
to be divided, say, into five equal parts ; T the point 
firom which the lines of division are to be drawn. 

1. Through the point T and the vertex A of the trian* 
gle, draw the Kne AT. 

15* 
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2. Take any side of the triangle, say BC, and muke, 
when, as here, the triangle is to be divided into five equal 
parts, BE and CF equal to ^ of BC, and draw the lines 
Ee, F/*, parallel to the sides AB, AC ; these lines will 
meet the line AT in the points e andy. 

3. From T draw the lines TB, TC, to the vertices B 
.and G of the triangle ABC, and from e and/, the lines 

el, JO parallel to TB, TC. 

4. Join TI, TG ; then each of the triangles ATI, 
ATG, is -J of the given triangle ABC. 

5. In order to determine the other points of division, 
it is only necessary to cut off from the sides AB, AC, as 
many distances, equal to AI, AG, respectively, as is possible 
(see the solution of the last problem), and in the case where 
this can no longer be effected, or in which, as in the figure, 
this is impossible, proceed in the following manner : 

a. Extend the two sides AB, AC, and then make IM 
equal to AI, and GN equal to AG. 

6. From M and N draw the lines, MH, NP, parallel to 
BT and CT, and determine thereby the points H and P. 

6. Draw TH, TP ; each of the quadrilaterals IBHT, 
GCPT,is -^ of the triangle ABC ; consequently the trian- 
gle HTP is the remaining fifth of it. (If HTB were not 
the last part, then it would merely be necessary to divide 
this triangle by the rule given in problem XXXIV, into 
as many equal parts as necessary.) 



DxvoK. Draw the auxiliary linet AE, Be ; then the triangle 
ABE ii one fifUi of the triangle ABC ; because BE is one fifth of 
the basis BC (problem XXXIV) ; furtbei', the triangle ABE ia 
equal to the triangle ABe; because these two triangles are upon 
the same basis, AB, and, by construction 2, between the same paral- 
lels, AB, Ke; and the last triangle, ABe, is also equal to the triangle 
ATI ; because the triangle ABe consists of the two triangles Ale 
and leB, which are equal to the two triangles AI« and ITe (the 
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two triangles ITe and leB being upon the same base, le, and, by 
construction 3, between the same parallels, le, BT) ; therefinre the 
triangle AIT is also one fifth of the triangle ABC ; and in the same 
manner it can be proved that ATG is one fifth of the triangle 
ABC. 

Further, the triangle GNT is equal to the triangle AGT (the 
basis GN being made equal to the basis AG, and the vertical point 
T being common to both triangles) ; and the triangle GNT is equal 
to the quadrilateral CGTP ; because the triangle CTN is equal to 
the triangle* CTP (these two triangles being, by construction, upon 
the same base, TC, and between the same parallels, TC, PN) ; there- 
fore the area of the quadrilateral CGTP is also one fifth of the tri- 
angle ABC ; and in the same manner it may be proved that the 
area of the quadrilateral IBHT is one fifth of the triangle ABC ; 
and as the two triangles AGT, AIT, together with the two quad- 
rilaterals CGTP, IBHT, make four fifths of the trUngle ABC, the 
triangle HPT must be the remaining one fifth of it. 

Problem XXXVII. To divide a given triangle into 
a given manher of equal parts , and in suck a toayy that 
Ifke Unes of division shall he parallel to a given side of the 
triangle. 



Solution. Let ABC be the given triangle ; let the 
number of the parts, into which it is required to be di- 
vided be five, and BC the side to which the lines of 
division are to be parallel. 

1. Upon one of the other two sides, say AC, describe 
a semicurde, and divide the side AC into as many equal 
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parts a» the triangle is to be divided into ; consequently, 
in the present case, into five ; the points of divisioi^are 
D, E, F, G. 

2. From these points of division draw the perpendicu* 
lars Dc?, £e, Ff, O^, meeting the semicircle in the points 

3. From A draw Ad, Ae, Af, Ag ; then make Am 
equal to Ad, An equal to Ae, and so on, and by these 
means determine the points m, n, o, p, 

4. From these points draw the lines mM, nN, oO, pP, 
paralM to the side BC; then AMm, MmNn, NnOo, 
OoFp, PjpBC are the five equal parts of the triangle ABC, 
which were sought. 

DsMOK. Imagine the line dC drawn ; the triangle AdC, in- 
scribed in the semicircle, is right-angled in d; consequently we 
have the proportion 

AD:Ad;=Ad:AC\ 
and a», in every geometrical proportion, the product of the mean 
terms is equal to that of the extremes, 

A<ixA<i = ADxAC; 
consequently, also, 

AmX Am = AD X AC 
(because Am is made equal to Ad). 

Further, the triangles AMm, ABC, are similar, because the line 
Mm is drawn parallel to the side BC in the triangle ABC (Query 
16, Sect II.) ; and as the areas of similar triangles are to each 
other as the areas of the squares iqM>n the corresponding sides 
(Query 8, page 97), we have the proportion 

triangle ABC : triangle AMm = AC X AC : Am X Am ; 
therefore, also, 

triangle ABC : triangle AMm » AC X AC : AC X AD 
(because Am X Am is equal to AC X AD). 
The last proportion expresses, that the area of the triangle ABC is 
as many times greater than the area of the triangle AMm, as AC 
times the side AC itself is greater than AC times the side AD ; or, 
which is the same, as AC is greater than AD (Prin. 7th of Geom. 
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Prop, page 68). But the side AD is, by construction, one fifth of 
AC ; therefore the area of the triangle AMm is also one fifth of the 
area of the triangle ABC. In like maimer it may be proved, that 
the triangle ANn is two fifths of the triangle ABC ; the triangle 
AOo three fifths, and the triangle APp four fifths of it, from which 
the rest follows of course. 

Remark. If the triangle ABC is not to be divided into equal 
parts, but according to a given proportion, it will merely be neces- 
sary, as may be readily seen from the above, to divide the line AC 
according to this proportion, and then proceed as has been already 
shown. 

Problem XXXVIII. To divide a paraUelogram into 
a given number of equal parts, and in such a w^y, that 
the lines of division may he parallel to two opposite sides 
of the parallelogram. 

Solution. Let ABCD B € £ S/ h i C 

be the given parallelogram ; 




let the namber of parts be 

six ; and let AB, CD, be the 

sides, to which the lines of AEF GUI D 

division shall be parallel. 

Divide one of the two other sides, say AD, into six 
equal parts, in E, F, G, H, I, and firom these points draw 
the lines £«, Yf Gg, Kh, It, parallel to the sides AB, 
CD ; then the division is done. 

Remark, If it is required to divide the parallelogram according 
to a given proportion, it will merely be necessary, instead of divid- 
ing the line AD into equal parts, to divide it according to the given 
proportion, and then proceed as before. 

Problem XXXIX. To divide a parallelogram, ac" 
cording to a given proportion, by a line which shall be 
parallel to a line given in position. 
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Solution. Let ABCD be the parallelogram to be 
divided. 

1. Divide one of its sides^ say AD, according to the 
given proportion ; let the point of division be in z. 

2. Make zE equal to the distance Az, and draw BE. 
Now, if the line BE has the required position, the tri- 
angle ABE and the quadrilateral BODE are the parts 
sought. 

3. But if the line of division is required to be parallel 
to the line xy, bisect the line BE in t, and through this 
point draw the line GH parallel to xy; then the two 
quadrilaterals ABHO> HCDQ^ will be the required parts. 

DsMoir. Draw £K parallel to AB. Then the two parallel- 
egrams ABEK, ABOD, havmg the same height, their areas are 
in proportioii to their based, AJS, AD (see page 88, 7th) ; that is, 
we have 

parallel. ABEK : parallel. ABCD « A£ : AD ; 
therefore 

i of parallel. ABEK : parallel. ABCD « ^ of A£ : AD ; 
and because the triangle AEB is equal to half the parallelogra** 
ABEK, and half of AE is, by oonstruetioh, equal to As, we 
triangle AEB : parallel. ABCD a Av : AD. 

This last proportion expresses that the area of the parallelogram 
ABCD is as^ many times greater than the area of the triangle 
ABE, as the line AD is greater than Az ; consequently if BE has 
Ae required position, the triangle ABE is one of the required 
parts, and therefore the trapezmd BEDC the other. 

Further, the line BE is (by construction 8) bisected ; the an- 
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gles u and n «re oppotit? angles at tha vertex, and ur and s 
are alternate angles (page 81, 2d); therefiure the triangU BtH, 
haying the side Bt, and the two adjacent angles, w and ti^ equal 
to the side tE, and the two adjacent angles, n and 8, in the 
triangle Gt£, these two triangles are equal to one another ; conse- 
qaently the area of the trapezoid ABGH (composed of the quadri- 
lateral ABGt, and the triangle BtH) is equal to the area of the 
triangle ABE (composed of the same quadrilateral ABGt and 
<he equal triangle G^E), which proves the correctness of con- 
straction 8. 

Problem XL. To divide a trapezoid into a given 
number of equcd parts ^ so that the Unes of division may 
he paraUel to the paraXUl sides of that trapezoid. 

[This problem may be omitted by the younger pupils.] 




z 



Solution. Let ABCD be the given trapezoid which 
is to be divided into three equal parts. 

1. Upon AB» the greater of the two parallel sides, de- 
scribe a semicircle ; draw D£ parallel to CB ; and from 
B, with the radius BE, describe the arc of a circle, EF, 
cutting the semicircle in F. 

2. From F draw FG perpendicular to A&, and divide 
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the part AG of the line AB, into three equal part» 
in K and I ; from these points draw the perpendiculars 
Kit, It. 

3. Upon AB, from B towards A, take the distances 
B«i, B», equal to BA;, Bi ; from the points m and n, draw 
the lines i»0, nM, parallel to BC ; and from the points 
O, M, in which these parallels meet the side AD, the 
lines MN, OP, paraUel to AB : then ABNM, MNPO, 
OPCD, are the three required parts of the trapezoid 
ABCD 

Demov. Extendthe lines ad, BC, until they meet in Z. Then 
flie triangles DCZ, 0P2, MNZ, ABZ, are all similar to each other 
(page 70) ; further, we have (by construction 3) 

DC equal to BE and to BF, 

OP " «« Bto " « B*, 

MN « " Bn «« «« Bi. 

The areas of the two similar triangles OPZ, CDZ, are in the mtio 

of the squares upon the corresponding sides; that is, we have the 

proportion 

triangle OPZ : triangle DCZ = OP X OP : CD X CD ; 
and since OP is equal to Bk, and CD to BF, also 

triangle OPZ : triangle DCZ=iBk X Bft : BF X BF. 
Imagine AF and FB joined ; the triangle AFB would be right- 
angled in F, and we should have the proportion 

BG:BFr=:BF: AB; 
and for the same reason we have 

BK:B*=:B*: AB. 
Taking the product of the mean and extreme terms of the two 
last proportions, we have 

BG X AB equal to BF X BF, and 
BKXAB " « BfcxBA 
Let tis now take our first proportion, 

triangle OPZ : triangle DCZ = Bjk X BA : BF X BF ; 
and let us write BG X AB, instead of BF x BF (its equal), and 
BK X AB, instead of Bk X BA, and we shall have 

triangle OPZ : triangle DCZ =r AB X BK : AB X BG, 
whence 

triangle OPZ : triangle DCZ :== BK : BG ; 
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•oofeqiMaflya alio, 

triangle OPZ— triangle DCZ : triangle DCZsBK— BG : GB; 

(Principle 6th of Geom. Prop, page 62) ; which la read tfaua : 

triangle OPZ, leas the triangle DCZ, ia to the triangle DCZ, 

aa the line BK, leas the line BG, ia to the line BG; 

that ia, trapezoid DOPC : triangle DCZss: GK : BG; 

and aa GK ia (hy conatruction 2) equal to } of AG, 

trapezoid DOPC : triangle DCZ =1 AG i BG. 
In like manner it may be proved that 

trapezoid DMNC : triangle DCZs} AG : BG and 
trsfiezoid DABG : triangle DOZ»AG : BG. 
These propmiiona ezpreaf that the ftaee trapezoids DOPC, 
DMNC, DABC, are to each other in the aame proportion aa one 
third is to two thirda to three thirds ; or, which ia the aame, aa'one 
ia to two, to three; whence the rest of the demonstratUm follows 
of course. 

Remark. If itia required to divide the trapezoid ABCD not 
into equal parts, but according to a given proportion, it will only 
be neceasary to divide the line AG in ihia proportion, and then 
proceed aa befiure. 

Problem XLI. To divide a given figure utio two 
parts according to a given proportion^ and tfi suck a woj^, 
that one of the parts may he similar to the whole figwre. 



Solution. Let ABODE be the given figure. 
1. Divide one side of the figore, say AB, according to 
the given proportion ; let the point of division be Z. 
3. Upon AB, as a diameter, describe a semicirclei and 
16 
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from Z draw the perpendicular ZM, meilbig tiM pemt- 
cirde in M* 

3. Make Aft = AM, and upon Aft describe a figure, 
Abcde, which is similar to the given one, ABCDE (see 
Problem XXXIII) ; the line bcde divides the figure in 
the manner reqaired. 

Dbmoit. The areas of the two nmilar figures A&ede» ABODE, 
are to each odier, as the squares upon their corresponding sides 
(page 98) ; therefore we have the propgrtoi 

4BCDE : Ahedf^AB X AB : A& X A». 
JMw AA^ and BM ; then AM Is a mean propoitional between 
AZ and AB ; that is, we have 

AZ: AMa;9AM:AB; 
and as A& is, by constraction, equal to AM, 

AZ: A5=sA5: AB; 
consequently the product A& X A& is equal to AZ X AB. 

Writing AZ X AB, instead of A& X A& (its equal), in the fint 
proportion, we have 

ABODE : AbcdezsAB X AB : AB X AZ. 
Hence ABODE : Abede^AB : AZ ; and therefore 

ABODE ^A&c^ : A&e<{er= AB — AZ : AZ ; 
which is read thus : 

ABODEy less Abede^ is to Abede as AB, less AZ, is to AZ ; 

that is, 

BODEe<ie& is to Abede as ZB is to AZ ; 
consequently the figure ABODE is divided according to the given 
proportion in which the line AB is divided. 



PART IV. 



Construction of triangles. 

Problem XLII. l%e three sides of a triangk being 
giv^n, to eanstruet the triangle. 
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Solution. Let AB; AC, 
BC, be the thred given ndes 
of the triangle. 

1. Take any side, say 
AB, and from A as a centre, 
with the radius AC, describe 
an arc of a circle. 

2. From B, as a centre, with the radius BC, describe 
another arc, entting the first. 

4. From the point of intersection C, ^aw the straight 
lines CA, CB ; the triangle ABC is the one required. 

The demonstration follows immediately from Query 4th, Sect II. 

Problem XLIII. Thvo sides, and the angU induded 
hy them, being given, to construct the triangle. 




B 

Solution. Let AB, AC, be the two given sides, and 
X the angle included by them. 

1, Construct an angle equal to the angle x (Problem 
VI) ; make one of the legs equal to the side AB, and the 
other to the side AC. 

2. Join BC ; the triangle ABC is the one required. 

The demonstration follows from Query 1, Sect II. 
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Problbm XLIV. One side and the two aegacmi 
amgks being given, to construct the triangle. 




Solution. Let AB be the given side, and x and y 
the two adjacent angles. 

1. At the two extremities of the line AB, construct 
the angles x and y, and extend their legs, AC, BC, until 
they meet in the point C ; the triangle ABC is the one 
required. 

The demonstration foUows from Query 2, Sect II. 

Problem XLV. Tieo sides, and the angle opposite to 
the greater of them, being given, to construct the triangle. 

Solution. Let AC, BC (see the figure to Problem 
XLIII) be two given sides, and x the angle, which is 
opposite to the greater of them (the side BC). 

1. Upon an indefinite straight line construct an angle 
equal to the angle x, 

2. Make the leg AC of this angle equal to the smaller 
side AC, and fi-om C as a centre, with the radius CB 
equal to the greater side, describe an arc of a circle, 
catting the line AB in the point B. 

3. Join BC ,* the triangle ABC is the one required. 

The deoMmstration foUows from Query 10th, Sect. II. 
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Problbm XLYI. The basis of a triangU^ emB of the 
ae^'aeeni angles, and the height heit^ given^ to eonstfuet 
the triangle. 

! 




Solution. Let AB be the given basia, x one of the 
adjacent angles, and cd the height. 

1. In any point of the line AB, draw a perpendicular, 
CD, equal to cd; and through C a line parallel to AB. 

2. In A make an angle equal to the given angle z, 
and extend the leg A£ until it meets the line MC. 

3. Join EB ; the triangle A£B is the one required. 

The demonstration if sufficiently evident from the oonstntetioii. 

Problem XL VII. The basis, the angle opposite to tY, 
and the height of a triangle being given, to construct the 
trianele. 




Solution. Let AB be the given basc» x the angle 
opposite to it, and mn the height of the triangle. 

1. Upon the base AB describe a segment of a circle 
containing a given angle x (see Problem XVH). 

2. In A draw a perpendicular, AD, equal to the given 
height mn, and through D draw D£ partJIel to AB. 

16* 
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3. Fiom C and E, whcgre this parallel cuts the segmenty 
draw the straight lines CA, CB, £A, BE ; either of the 
two triangles ACB, AEB, will he the one required. 

The demonstration follows from the construction. 

Problem XLYIII. The basis of a triatigk, the angh 
ifffposiie to it, and the ratio of the tufo other sides being 
given^ to construct the triangle. 
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Solution. Let AB be the given basis, x the angle 
opposite to it ; and let the two remaining sides bear to 
each other the same ratio which exists between the two 
Unes jNft and rg. 

1. Upon AB describe a segment of a circle capable 
of the given angle x (see Problem XVII). 

2. In B make an angle, ABE, equal to the angle x ; 
make. BE equal to the line rq, BD equal to nm, and join 

DE. 

3. From A draw the line AC parallel to DE, and from 
the point C, where it meets the segment, draw the line 
CB ; the triangle ABC is the one required. 

Demon. The triangle ABC is dmilar to the tii&ngle DBE ; 
because the two angles CAB and ACB, la the one, are equal to the 
two angles BDE, DBE, in the other, each to each* (page 78, Ist) ; 
therefore we have the proportion 

• CAB and EDB being alternate angles, and each of the angles, 
ACB, DBE, being made equal to the given angle x. 
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AC : BC =: BE : BD, 

which expreflses that the two sides, AC, BC, of the triangle ere in 
the same ratio as the sides BE, BD, of the triangle DEB ; conse- 
quently they are also as the lines rq,tnn; because BE and BD 
are, by construction, equal to mn, rq. The rest of the demonstra- 
tion is evident from the construction. 

Problem XLIX. The btisis of a triangle, the angk 
opposite to it, and the square, which^ in area, is equal to 
the rectangle of the two remaining sides, being given, to 
construct the triangle.* 

[Let the younger pupils omit this problem.] 




Solution. Let AB be the given base, x the angle 
opposite to it, and ad the side of the square, equal to the 
rectangle of the two remaining sides. 

1. Upon AB construct the segment, AKHB, of a cir- 
cle, capable of the given angle x, 

2. Extend AB towards D, and in A draw the perpen- 
dicular AF. 

3. Make AC equal to the radius AO, AD to the side 
ad Qf the given square, and AE to half of AD ; join EC, 
and from D draw DF parallel to EC. 

4. Through the point F, where this parallel meets the 
perpendicular, draw FH parallel to AB ; and from the 
points K and H, where this meets the segment, the lines 



* By the rectangle of the two remaining sides is meant a rectan- 
gle, whose base is one of these sides, and whose height is the other. 
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AK, KB, AH, HB; then either of the two triangles AKB, 
AHB, is the one required. 

DsMoir. Draw the diameter AL, and fix>in either of the poiiili 
K, H, say H, let fall the perpendlctilar HM upon AB. The trian- 
gle ALH ia similar to the triangle MBH ; for the triangle ALH 
heing inscribed in a semicircle, each of these triangles is right- 
ttagled, and the two angles ALH, ABH, are equal ; became both 
of them measure half as many degrees as the arc AKH (page 111, 
1st) ; therefore the remaining angles, HAL and MHB, are also 
equal (page 78, 1st) ; and the corresponding sides of the two trian- 
gles ALH, MBH, are in the geometrical proportion 

AH: AL»iHM:HB; 
consequently we have 

ALxHMsAHxHB. 

This proportion expresses, that flie area of the rectangle, which 

haHbr its base the diameter AL, and its height equal to the height 

HM of the right-angled triangle AHB, is equal to the area of the 

rectangle, which has the nde AH for its base, and the side HB 

far its height* Further, it is easy to perceive that, from flie similar 

triangles ACE, ADF, we have the proportion 

AD: AFbAC: A£; 

W ttie q uen^y, also, 

ADt.AFslAC:2A£, 

therefore, 

2ACxAFs2A£XAD; or 

^ diam. ALX AFs0uIX«M<> 

(because AC is equal to the radius Ao of the circle, and A£ is half 
ef AD, and AD is equal to ad). 

From this proportion it follows, that the area of the square upon 
ad, is equal to that of flie rectangle of AL by AF, or MH its equal 
(see the figure) ; and as the rectangle AH by HB is equal to that 
of AL by HM, as we have proved above, it must also be equal to 
the square upon ad The same may be proved of the rectangle of 
the two sides AK, KB, oTthe triangle AKB. 

The lest of the dem<»utration is sufficiently evident from the 
construction. 

* For the area of a rectangle is found by multipljring the base by 
the height 
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APPENDIX. 

Containing Exercises for the Slate. 

1. The side of a square being 12 feet, what is its area? 

2. What, if the side is 12 rods, miles, &c.? 

3. What is the side of a square, whose area is one 
square foott 

4. What, that of a square, whose area is one square 
yard, rod, mile, &rc. ? 

5. Whal, that of a square of 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 
81, 100 sqare feet? 

6. What is the area of a rectangle, whose base is 50 
feet 3 inches, and whose height 10 feet 4 inches ? 

7. What, that of a rectangle, whose base is 40 feet 3 
inches, and whose height is 12^ feet ? 

8. If the area of a rectangle is 240 square feet 19 
square inches, and its basb measures 30 feet, what is its 
height ? 

9. What is the basis of a rectangle, whose height is 
10 feet, and whose area is 40 square feet ? 

10. What is the area of a rectangle, whose basis is 4 
feet, and whose height is 3 inches ? 

11. What is the area of a parallelogram of 10 feet 
basis, and 3 feet 4 inches high ? 

12. The height of a parallelogram is 5 feet, and the 
area 40 square feet : what is its basis ? 

. 13. The sum of the two parallel sides of a trapezoid ii^ 
12 feet, and their distance 3 feet 4 inches : what is the 
area of the trapezoid ? 

14. The area of a trapezoid is 24 square feet, and its 
height is 4 inches, 3 seconds : what is the sum of its bases t 
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15. What is the differeiice between a triangle whose 
basis is 10 feet 3 inches, and height 9 feet, and a trian- 
gle of 3 feet basis, and 11 inches height! 

16. What is the difference between a trapezoid, the 
sum of the two parallel sides of which is 14 feet 3 inches, 
and height 9 inches, and a square upon 9 inches ? 

17. What is the iom of tibe areas of a trimgle of 3 feet 
basis^ and 9 inches height ; a square upon 14 feet 3 
inches, and a rectangle whose basis is* 3 feet 2 inches, 
and height 1 foot 4 inches? 

18. What is the area of a circle, whose radius is 9 
inches t 

19. What that of a circle, whose radius is 10 feet ? 

20. What that of a circle, whose radius is 9 feet 6 
inches ? 

21. The area of a circle is 240 square feet : what is its 
fi^&is or dsaraeterl* ^ 

22. The radius of a circle is 5 feet 8 inches : what is 
Mb circuniferenc<l t 

28. What is the length of an arc of 14 degrees 29 
ininutes 24 seconds, in a circle whose radius is 14 inches t 

24. What that of an arc of 6 degrees 9 seconds, in a 
circle whose radius is 1 foot t 

26* What that of an arc of 9 seconds, in a circle whose 

radius is 1 mile? 

26. What is the area of a sector of 15 degrees, in a 
circle whose radius is 3 feet? 

27/ What that of a sector of 19 degrees 45 minutes, in 
a circle whose radius is 1 feot 3 inches 1 

The teacher may now vary and multiply these questions. 

• Divide the area by « (see the note to page 182), %nd extract 
the square root of the quotient, the answer is the radius of the 
drde. 

END. 
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